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PUBLISHERS* PREFACE 


Our Research Society has been formed to publish 
in English all the works of our Alwars and Acharyas— 
Yamuna, Ramanuja and Ve danta Des ika, Several 
North Indian Scholars and American Students are now 
researching in various aspects of Visistadvaita 
Philosophy, 

Last year December we published an English 
Edition of Thirupavai with eighty pages of intro¬ 
duction and eighty pages of Swapadesam by the late 
M. B. Srinivasa Iyengar. Five other books of this 
series of Nitjanusandhanam will be published very soon. 

Though Nathamuni is our Prathama Acharya 1 
none of his works is now available. Yamuna is our 
Next Acharya, whose books formed the basis on which* 
Ramanuja later on built up our Siddkanta which was 
perfected by Vedanta Desika/two centuries afterwards. 

The first book of Yamuna to be published was 
Githarthasamgraka in English by the late Dewan 
Bahadur V. K. Ramanujachariar* Some years later 
Prof. M. R* Rajagopala Iyengar translated the Stotra- 
ratna and Chathusloki in English. In the Annamalai 
University Series Prof. R. Ramanujachari and K. 
Srinivasachari got the English translation of all the 
three Siddhantas published some years ago. 

The only other work of Yamuna that has not so 
far been published in English %vas ‘Agatnapramanyam.* 


Our good friend Dr* van Buitenen, Prof, of Sanskrit, 
Chicago University, sent us a translation of the text and 
an introduction in English of the Agamapramanyam. 
Though we started printing the books more than 
three years ago due to the serious illness of our 
Honorary Secretary it was delayed, and we arc happy 
that we arc able to publish it at least now* Our 
Readers arc aware that Dr. van Buitenen has already 
published ‘Vedarthasamgraham' and ‘Gita Bhashya'of 
Ramanuja in English, and is a well-known authority on 
Visistadvaita Philosophy. 

Our good friend Dr. K. C. Varadachari who read 
the manuscript, undertook to write a scholarly Preface 
in his own inimitable style. But he passed away before 
the printing was completed. So we requested Prof. 

R. Ramanujachari who had mastered all the works of 

Yamuna, and has acceded to our request and has 
written a Preface. 

We are heavily indebted to Sri D, S. Krishnachar 
of Prabha Printing House, Bangalore, who has under¬ 
taken the arduous task of printing the book faultlessly 
from the typed manuscript. But for his hearty co¬ 
operation we could not have published this book at all. 


V. Srinivasa Raghavan 

Honorary Secretary 

Ramanuja Research Society 

* 



PREFACE TO AGAMAPRAMA^YAM 

The works of Yamuna are of special importance 
to students of vedanta not only because they are the 
earliest available visistadvaita classic s, but also because 
they present an authentic account of this system of 
thought and belief, having been inspired and shaped 
by the rich contributions of previous acharyas including 
Nathamuni transmitted to him through an unbroken 
tradition. Agamapramanyam is one of the most 
important among his writings; and, strangely enough, 
there has been till now no critical edition of the text. 
In this context, my esteemed friend. Dr. van Buitenen 
has rendered invaluable service by bringing out a 
critical edition of this masterpiece with a scholarly 
introduction and English translation, eminently 
readable and faithful to the original. This timely 
publication has achieved a twofold purpose, that of 
giving the text, fast becoming scarce, further lease of 
life, and of making the thought imbedded in this 
treatise available even to those unacquainted with 
Sanskrit. An orientalist of great repute, he has made 
the field of vedanta, especially visistadvaita vedanta, 
his own. Already he has earned the gratitude of all 
interested in our cultural heritage by his excellent 
publications, such as Ramanuja’s Vtdanhazam.graha and 
Ramanuja on Bkagavat Gita . A warm welcome awaits 

this excellent publication. 

Yamuna, more properly known as AIavandar > || 

occupies a central place among the illustrious visista- 

* * ■ 
in 



dvaita acharyas who, reformed and revivified this 
ancient system of thought and belief Nathamuni set 
visistadvaita vedanta on a new and glorious phase of 
its career; Yamuna strengthened it considerably by his 
writings; and Ramanuja systematised and fortified it. 
Kuresa pays reverential homage to the illustrious 
hierarchy of acharyas commencing from Laksminatha 
(Supreme God, the Consort of Laksmi) and ending 
with his own preceptor, Ramanuja, with Sage Natha 
and Yamuna at the centre : 

Laksmmatha samarambham 

Nathayamuna madhyamam I 
asmadacarya paryantam vande 
guruparamparam Q 

The grandson and spiritual s ucce ssor of Nath a -/1 
muni, Yamuna had the unique privileged)f inherit ing)\ 
his grandsire’s immeasurable spiritual wealth 1 and 
of passing on that legacy to Ramanuja, having enriched 
it by his own invaluable contributions. At an early 
age, lie achieved great distinction and fame For his 
erudition and dialectical skill. He easily defeated a 
court poet, Akkialyan, who was a terror to all learned 
men, far and near; and, in recognition of this victory 
he was hailed as AJavandar (Man come to save, rule) 
and granted the gift of a territory. He ruled over this 
principality and led a life of pomp and luxury, 
forgetting the high traditions of his grandfather, until 
he was won over to the higher life, thanks to the great 
efforts of Ramamisra, the chosen disciple of Pymdari- 

I ...sto$yami nah tu lad ha tiara feuladaivatam tat 
Pada ravin dam aravinda vilocanasya tl 

Stotraratna, St. 6 
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kaksa who was himself the foremost among the disciples 

of Nathamuni, charged with the duty of instructing 
his grandson in the sacred lore. When the awakening 
came, Yamuna realised the futility of the life he had 
been leading, became a sannyasin, settled down at 
the holy spot of Srirangam, the great centre of 
Vaisnava thought and devoted the rest of his life to 
disseminating the truths handed to him by Ramamisra 
and writing treatises and in unremitting and one- 
pointed devotion to the Lord, 

In his exposition of visistadvaitic thought, Yamuna 

follows the lead of the ancient masters like Bodhayan a, 
Tanka and Dramida and Nathamuni, whose master- 

k 

piece, Nyayatattva greatly influenced his own writings. 
He follows in the foot-steps of Nathamuni so closely 
that Vedanta Desika describes Atmasiddhi of Yamuna 
as a brief version of Nyayatattva. (Nyayatattva 
prakaranam hi Atmasiddhi.) 

Though steeped in tradition, he was no blind 
follower. The following stanza shows how he insisted 
on high standards of thought and discussion : 

Hanta! brahmopadeSosyam 
£raddadhanesu £obhate I 
vayamaSraddadhanah smo 

ye yuktim prarthayamahe || 

Samviisiddki ) p. 191 

u Well, all this dogmatic teaching may carry con¬ 
viction with (blind) believers ; we are lacking in such 
faith, and we search for logical reasons to convince us,” 
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Endow rtl with n sharp intctlrft and piercing logic, he 
could easily fee through inphhtry, and wai avenc to 
using crooked ways or thinking (fiiratta jimhaga spjr>ci 
letitejjfaftatU St. 0), He presented hit view's with 
precision and clarity and in a manner that would 
compel assent, A sparkling sense of humour is dis¬ 
cernible in hit diicoursrs. To rile one illustration 
while refuting the doctrine of absolute identity baaed 
on the tipanifadic text—ckam ev3dvhlyam Ilrahma— 
Yamuna tays in hit SanrihidJM: “The statement ‘the 
permanent ruler of the Cola country now reigning is 
without a second in this world* is intended to deny the 
existence of a ruler equal to him It dors not deny the 
existence of servants, sons, consort, and so on/' 

The learned editor designates Yamuna as a “temple 
priest** (vide infra, p. fi) and includes Ramanuja in the 
class of “theologians and officiating priests** (Vedartha- 
samgmha, p, S3) and suggests that the inspiration came 
to them from religion and theology. The nppclations 
‘temple priest' and ‘theologian*, taken literally, do not 
imply any derision, and may not be inappropriate 
designations of these eminent thinkers and ardent 
devotees who considered sendee to God and god-lovers 
as the supreme goal of life; but ‘temple priest* is 
suggestive of one making a living by temple sendee, 
one who cares merely for outward, formal routine of 
worship. Likewise, ‘theologian* has veiled association 
with dogmatic, uncritical acceptance of beliefs. This 

suspicion gets somewhat strengthened when we read 
tlic learned editor saying “What Pancaratra signifies 
for him (Yamuna) is dik§a and the other sacraments; 
aradhana and the various aspects of the ritual of 



worship of the God; puja . . , M In point of fact, they 
were not temple priests, but eminent sannyasins and 
accredited leaders and exponents or visistadvaitic 
thought and vaisnava religion, who set great store by 
logic and sought convincing evidence before accepting 
any belief It is therefore necessary to consider if 
these are fair and factual descriptions. 

In his learned introduction Dr. van Buitcncn 
refers to a number of problems that challenge 
attention and call for further study. One of these is 
‘the reticence of the illustrious vaisnava philosopher, 
Ramanuja, about the Pancaratra system.’ “ Ramanuja 
remains ” he says, “wholly silent about the element, 
both of doctrine and of religious practice of 

Pancaratra.” In his earlier publication, Ramanuja’s 
Vedarthasamgraha, Dr. van Buitenen says, that 
although the orthodoxy of the Pancaratra had been 
established, “ it is not utilised as a source of knowledge 
in its own right to corroborate Ramanuja’s system of 
vedanta.” There is reference again to “Ramanuja’s 

evident indifference towards Pancaratra.He has 
himself suggested a plausible reason for Ramanujans 
not quoting even a single pad a from the veritable 
ocean of the Pancaratra. A master of dialectics, to 
win support for his interpretation of vedic teachings, 
form vedantins of all shades of opinion, he would take 
his stand only on Srutl and universally accepted smrti; 
he would not like to jeopardise a good case by quoting 
from what may be dubbed sectarian* For an lndcntical 
reason, he studiously avoided all reference to the 
Divyaprabandha, though it has been one of the shaping 
forces of his thought- 



As regards Ramanuja remaining “wholly silent 
about the elements both of doctrine and of religious 
practice of the Pancaratra , u it may be said that he 
presented a synthetic account of vedanta incorporating 
into it the vedic, agamic and prabandha contributions. 
The genealogy of the specific items was not indicated 
because most of them are found in all the scriptures. 
Ramanuja looked upon the varied scriptures as setting 
forth identical doctrines, though their language 
and idiom vary. 

It is certainly not difficult to identify the agamic 
elements in Ramanuja’s teaching. In the first place, 
the prapatti doctrine, though ancient and based on the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavat Gita, gets special elabor¬ 
ation in the Pancaratra. The credit for having 
stressed its importance as a self-sufficient and inde¬ 
pendent means to moksa and of explaining its angas 
(steps) goes to the Pancaratra. As this path is 
accessible to all irrespective of caste or rank, it has 
a universal appeal. That everyone, whatever his 
station in life, is entitled to moksa, and that it may be 
attained in this very birth is a characteristic Pancaratra 
teaching. Ramanuja utilised this doctrine and 
incorporated this in his exposition of the visistadvaita. 
Though he makes a passing mention of it in the 
Sri Bhasya and the Vedarthasamgraha, he emphasises 
it in the Gita Bhasya especially in commenting on the 
Carama sloka. More than all, in his Gadyatraya which 
is a confession of his faith, he presents saranagati as 
hita par excellence. 

Another feature of the Pancaratra which Ramanuja 
has utilised is it* insistence on an austere fife. In 



Nityagrantha it is prescribed as part of the daily 
routine throughout life. The day is divided into five 
periods, each to be devoted to an appropriate duty. 
The first is abhigamana, when one is to approach God 
as soon as daily ablutions and puja are over. The 
second is called upadana, a period to be spent in 
earning a livelihood in legitimate and appropriate 
ways. Then follows xjya (literally, sacrifices), referring 
not to vedic sacrifices but to pancamaha yngna^ which 
include among others, noonday prayer, offering unto 
God the food prepared and even partaking of meal, 
which is regarded as a religious act. What pleases 
the Lord is not the sacrifice which entails much 
material and effort, but sincere, unselfish and devout 
approach. True worship is something inward, 
involving mental purity, earnestness and steadfast 
faith. Next comes the path of svddhydya or study. 
It is a duty cast on every householder to study our 
sacred lore and to teach the same to others (pravacana) 
where possible. The concluding part of the day is 
devoted to quiet concentration (yoga). One is to 
retire to bed with thoughts of God uppermost in one’s 
mind. Without bisecting life into the sacred and the 
secular and thereby making either valueless, the 
Pancaratra invests all our acts with sanctity. Everything 
that man docs, eating and sleeping not excepted, are 
worship of the Divine. In a word, man’s life is to be 
a God-centred life, all day long and all through life. 
Life should he chaiacterised by this pervasive note. 

Yet another fruitful idea which Ramanuja selects 
from the Pancaratra For elaboration is the concept of 
disinterested action. Action performed without 



thought of personal gain and in the spirit of dedication 
to God leads progressively to self-knowledge, self- 
realisation and knowledge of God, which leads to 
meditation on God and flowers into live of, and 
surrender to God and final beatitude. “Satvikatyaga 
purvaka karma yogyena karmana ” is a typical 
Pancaratra formula. In the Gita Bhasya Ramanuja 
explains the full implications of this concept while 
commenting on St. 15, Gh. IV of the Bhagavat Gita. 
“Such a person sees non-action in action; and action in 
non-action. He is the man of wisdom, worthily 
engaged; and he is the performer of all actions.” 

Yamuna composed eight works, and they are; 
Atma-siddhi, Isvara-siddhi, Samvit-siddhi, Gitartha- 
samgraha, Purusanirnaya, Stotraratna, Gatussloki 
and Agamapramanya. The first three are usually 
referred to by the collective name, Siddhitraya. 
A good part of each of these three siddhis has been 
lost due to neglect and the ravages of time; but even 
the little that remains gives us a clear idea of the 
author’s views on important philosophical problems 
and of the masterly way in which he expounds them. 
Ramanuja quotes profusely from these splendid 
manuals in his Sri Bhasya. 

Gitarthasamgraha is a marvel of epitomising 
effort. The inspiration for this undertaking came 
from Ramamisra who initiated Yamuna into the 
inmost secret of the Bhagavad Gita. In thirty-two 
stanzas, it sums up the teaching of the Lord’s Song as 
understood by the school which he represented and 
indicates how the teaching is developed logically and 
step by step and how the Gitasastra is a consistent 



exposition of the doctrine that it is only through bliakti 
(loving devotion) brought on by karma and jnana 
(svadharma jnana vairagya sadhya bhaktyaka gocarah) 
that the Lord could be reached. This work served as 
a ground-plan, as it were, for Ramanuja’s luminous 
exposition of the Gita. 

Purusanlmaya is designed to show the supremacy 
of Lord Visnu. The book is not extant now. 

Stotraratna and Catussloki 

Stotra-ratna and Catussloki are hymns in praise of 
Lord Visnu and Goddess Lakshmi respectively. They 
are held in high esteem as portraying the author’s 
fervent religious feelings and inmost longing for Divine 
communion and as expounding in an easily intelligible 
form the central philosophical doctrines of Visistadvaita 
regarding taliva (God, man and nature), hita (the way) 
and puTu$artha (the nature of the supreme goal). This 
poem, as Vedanta Desika says, is the spontaneous 
overflow of the author’s ecstatic religious experiences 
brought on by constant meditation on Divya Prabandha, 
especially the Tiruvoimozhi of Saint Satakopa. To him 
the Alwar was father, mother, consort, children, 
wealth, in a word, everything. 

Matapita yuvatayah tanaya vibhuti 
sarvam yadeva niyamena matanvayanam ) 
adhyasya nah kulapateh vakula-bhiramam 
srimad tadanghri yugalam pranamami murdhna 11 

Stotraratna, St. 6 

One could see that the stotra is replete with the 
ideas culled from Tiruvoimozhi; and some of the 
stanzas seem to be Sanskrit renderings of the Tamil 



hymns. The key-note of the stotra is that prapatti is 
the only effective means of attaining transcendental 
felicity. Vedanta Desika has written a commentary 
bringing out the treasures imbedded in it; and he 
wrote a brochure on one of its stanzas under the head¬ 
ing Anjalivaibhava. Ramanuja felt moved as he heard 
Stotraratna recited; and he got there from the cue for 
his Vaikuntagadya, 

CATUSSLOKr 

Catussloki is an exceedingly brief poem singing the 
glories of Goddess Lakshmi. The four stanzas compri¬ 
sing it attribute to Sri the qualities of the Lord 
elaborately set forth in the four chapters of the 
Brahmasutras, The first stanza refers to the vibhutis 
of Goddess Lakshmi and shows that they are beyond 
praise; the second states that Her greatness is 
incomprehensible even to Her omniscient Consort, 
even as He cannot comprehend His own greatness; 
the third speaks of the saving power of Her grace; and 
the last describes how Her resplendent forms arc 
inseparable from, and co-existent with, those of the 
Lord* 

Agamapramanyam 

Agama pramanya is devoted to vindicating the 
authority of the Pancaratra tantras* The extensive 
Pancaratra works called agamas or tnntras or samhitas 
and also Bhagavat Sastra, for the reason that Sriman 
Narayana is believed to have promulgated them Him¬ 
self, have always been considered canonical; but 
detractors have not been wanting, who challenged their 
authority. Hence Yamuna felt the need for this 



defence of the Pancaratra* The main adversaries 
against whom he had to contend arc the Mlmamsakas 
of the Bhatta and the Prabhakara school, theAdvaitins 
and the Naiyayikas. From their respective standpoints 
they directed their attacks on the Pancaratra tantras. 
With the aid of reason and scripture, Yamuna meets 
this many-pronged attack and establishes that the 
tantras are authoritative. In Agamapramanya, more 
than in Siddhitraya, we see Yamuna at his best* A 

master dialectician, he exposes the fallacies in the argu¬ 
ments of his rivals and demonstrates the correctness of 
his own views, with a wealth of incontrovertible 
evidence* In the course of the discussion, Yamuna 
indicates his views on a wide range of problems 
including those of linguistics, psychology, epistemology 
and exegesis, 

Yamuna discusses at length the proper interpreta¬ 
tion that is to be put on the Utpatyadhikarana of the 
Brahmasutra, as this section has been taken by Sankara 
to be a refutation of the Pancaratra. With surprising 
unanimity all commentators have taken Brahmasutra 
II-ii, 39— 22 as dealing with the Pancaratra although 
there is no word or expression directly or remotely 
specifying this theme* They differ however, in their 
interpretation of these aphorisms, Sankara interprets 
the four sutras as adducing four reasons for rejecting 
the Pancaratra; but Yamuna takes the first two as 
stating the prima facie case against it, and the last two 
as establishing conclusively the validity of the 
Pancaratra after exposing the hollowness of the prima 
facie view* The location of this adhikarana in a pada 
devoted to the refutation of rival systems, namely, those 



of Kapila, Kanada, Sangaba, (Arhata) and Pasupata, 
which are either outside the pale of, or opposed to veda 
seems to lend support to Sankara*s view that the 
Sutrakara meant to reject the Pancaratra along with the 
others. Against this view, it is mentioned that with the 
rejection of the Pasupata agama the impression may be 
created that the Pancaratra also is devoid of authority; 
to allay this apprehension the Sutrakara specifically 
raises the question of the Pancaratra to clinch the 
argument, 

Sankara s interpretation of the sutras :— 

(i) utpaiiyasamhkavat ; “ On account of the im¬ 
possibility of origination (the system that subscribes to 
the view that soul originates, i.e. the Pancaratra is 
unacceptable).” “There occurs in the Pancaratra the 
statement, “From Vasudeva there originates the Jiva 
known as Sankarsana:. *This is an instance where 

m J 

,the Pancaratra is opposed to the vedic .teaching that 
the soul is neither born, nor does it die. Hence it is 
to be rejected. 

(ii) na ca kartuh karanam\ * besides, the instru¬ 
ment cannot originate from the agent (hence the 
Pancaratra which accepts such a doctrine is to be 
discarded)”. There is the Pancaratra statement . . * 
from the individual soul called Sankarsana manas, 
known as, Pradyumna originates; from Pradyumna 
originates Ahamkara known as Amruddha.” The Jiva 
who is an agent engages in his activity only with the 
aid of manas; when that is so, how can the Jiva be said 
to give rise to manas? Moreover, the vedas declare 
that manas and the like proceed from Brahman alone. 
Hence the Pancaratra is to be rejected. 



(tii) vijitanadibhave r d tadaprasedhah ; 

(< Should it be said that they are only Brahman, 
the objection, namely, impossibility of origination is not 
got over/ 1 That is, even if it be said that Sankarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha are not Jiva, manas and 
Ahankara respectively, but really Brahman, since they 
are all alike Brahman there cannot be the causal rela¬ 
tion among them *, no one of them could give rise to 
the next in the scries. It is everywhere observed that 
the cause and its effect difTer from each other in some 
or their characteristics. 

(iv) vipratisedhnt : “And because of contradiction 
(the Pancaratra lacks authority).As the Pancaratra 
is self~discrepant and as it contradicts the vedic teach¬ 
ings, it is liable to be rejected. For example, the 
Pancaratra maintains that jnana is at once guna and 
gum* Bhagavan ia of the essence of jnana for His 
attribute. Further, the Pancaratra denounces the 
veda. It is well-known, Sandilya declares, that failing 
to find the highest felicity in the veda, he learnt the 
Pancaratra and attained thereby what he could not 
get from the veda. Hence the Pancaratra contradicts 
itself and speaks disparagingly of the veda, it is to be 
rejected. 

Yamuna*s interpretation : 

Yamuna, and, following his lead, Ramanuja, 
argue that this adhikarana establishes precisely the 
opposite conclusion * namely % the validity of the 
Pancaratra. While there is substantial agreement 
between Sankara and Yamuna in their inter¬ 
pretation of the first two sutras, Yamuna takes the 
third and the fourth sutras as meeting the objections 
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that may be urged against the Pancaratra. The 
expression va occurring in the third sutra is indicative 
of a change in the direction of the argument, as in 
many an instance where this expression occurs, 

(iii) Vijndndbhdve va tadapratmdkak :— 

“Or if they are of the nature of jnana and cause, 
i.e., Brahman, the authority of the Pancaratra is 
unassailed, i.e., there can be no valid objection to the 
Pancaratra. 1 * Either the Vyuhas (Vasudeva, San- 
karsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha) are independent 
sovereigns oi they are the four-fold forms, chosen 
out of His own free-will by the Supreme Lord out of 
compassion for purposes of protecting the world. 
The first alternative is ruled out, as the Pancaratra 
does not admit of a plurality of God, but is an 
uncompromising monotheism. On the other alter¬ 
native of a single Deity in fourfold forms, the question 
of origination does not arise. Sankarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha are really the highest Brahman; they 
are not jivas, manas and ahamkara respectively. If 
they are so called, it is because they control these 
factors from within. Thus, in truth the Pancaratra 
does not/ as it is alleged, countenance the view that 
the soul has an origin. Whoever says it does advocate 
the non-vedic doctrine of the origination of the soul is 
really ignorant of the Pancaratra teaching, 

(iv) Vipralisdhdt: 

“Moreover, on account of contradiction (the 
authority of the Pancaratra cannot he assailed). 99 The 
Pancaratra agamas actually deny origination to the soul 
and assert its eternity. Thus the objections raised 
against them arc not tenable. The allegation that 
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there is denunciation of the veda, is baseless, because 
the statement is not to be construed as meaning that 
the veda is no guide to transcendental felicity, but 
only as signifying the inability of Sandilya to ascertain 
the profound truths of veda and the Pancaratra helping 
him to comprehend easily the vcdic teachings. Far 
from belittling the veda, it proclaims the greatness of 
Bhagavat Sastra and suggests that while the veda and 
the agamas contain an identical teaching, the latter arc 
easier of comprehension, 

Yamuna presents quite a number of alternative 
interpretations of the third and fourth sutras, all alike 
strengthening the conviction that the authority of the 
Pancaratra cannot be gainsaid. 

It passes one’s understanding how Badarayana 
(Vyasa) foremost among those proficient in the veda 
who loudly proclaimed the glories of the Bhagavat 
Sastra in his Mahabharata could be taken as having 
denied it any authority in his Brahmasutra the most 
authentic exposition of vedantic teachings. 

Thus with unparalleled dialectical skill and with 
a wealth of convincing arguments Yamuna turns the 
table against his opponents and establishes conclusively 
the orthodoxy of the Pancaratra. 


R Ramanujaciiari 



PREFACE 


The present study was undertaken to increase the 
materials for a historical study of Vedanta thought. 
Yamuna’s treatise on the scriptural validity of 
Pancaratra introduces a very significant chapter in 

Vedantamlmamsa, both because of its author, who was 

* ^ 

the predecessor of the famous Ramanuja, and in certain 
essentials anticipated the latter’s fully worked-out 
system of Vi^istadvaita, and because of the intrinsic 
interest of the work itself, which in effect makes a plea 
for other and new authority beside the traditionally 
acknowledged authoritative scriptures. 

The translation of this relatively brief Prakarana 
proved to be difficult, for its language as well as its 
subject matter. No commentaries seemed to exist, 
nor has the text been translated before. I have used 
as my basis the edition of Rama MiSra Sastri, 
reprinted from the Pandit at Benares, 1937, I was 
unable to consult original manuscripts of the work, 
so that my dependence of the printed text was 
complete. The edition is good, with not too 
many misprints, though it is somewhat unreliable 
in its punctuation. There arc a number of obvious 
corruptions, whose restoration was easy and a few not 
so obvious ones, the emendation of which must 
remain doubtful. The acompanying Sanskrit Text 
is based upon the Pandit edition as well as a text in 
Telugu character, and includes my emendations which 
have been noted in the annotations when it was a less 
than obvious case of correction. 



The work is written in a mixture of Slokas and 
prose, but the karika portions form such a complete 
unity with the prose passages that, with accompanying 
Sanskrit Text, it seemed pointless to distinguish them 
in the translation. More useful may prove my 
division into paragraphs for more convenient refer¬ 
ence, which has been carried through in both text 
and translation. 

I have tried to keep the English readable, as far 
as the concise and highly technical style of the author 
allowed. Although the reading of the work will 
remain difficult, I hope that thus this interesting 
treatise will be more accessible to scholars and laymen 
who lack the knowledge or the leisure to read the 
Sanskrit. To many of them it will prove to be 
rewarding. The historian of Indian thought, and 
especially of Vedanta at the start of its medieval 
development will find here a lucid exposition of the 
scope of the scriptural authority accepted by the 
tremendously influential sects of southern Vaisnavism. 
The cultural anthropologist alert to the historical role 
of the sects as vehicles of social and cultural change 
will be interested in the manner in which a leading 
exponent of Vaisnavism defines his sectarian position 
within the orthodox tradition of the Vedas and Smrtis. 
The historian of religions will be arrested by the 
exceedingly well-reasoned apologia for a valid scriptural 
basis of“Tantric” Teligious experience and practice. 

But for the enlightened sponsorship and most 
obliging patience of Mr. V. S. Raghavan of Park 
Town, Madras, the publication of this study would 



have been long delayed, if it could have taken place 
at all, Mr, Raghavan has looked upon his venture as 
an act of Kaimkarya, of selfless service to his Guru, 
and it is in a kindred spirit that I have continued the 
study, which was originally begun in India, during my 
stay at the University of Chicago, Illuminated 
support of studies in the history of the Indian Culture 
is urgently needed if a great tradition .of scholarship, 
both in India and the West, is to continue and to meet 
the challenges of a new world, Mr, Raghavan’s 
example of generosity in promoting serious studies in 
the classical works of Vaisrtavism is a hopeful sign that 
such support will continue to be forthcoming. 


Chicago 


J. A. B, VAN Buitenen 



INTRODUCTION 


1- Nathauuki and YAmuna: The almost total 
disappearance of prior works which pave a systematic 
exposition of the theology of Vaisnavism within the 
framework of Vedanta makes Yamuna the first 
Vaisnava Vedantin, about whose views we arc informed 
to a significant degree. Though we may not be as 
well informed as we could wish—his most important 
work, the Aimasiddki 7 is now incomplete—, his works 
allow us to form a good impression of this author, 
whose significance has long been overshadowed by that 
of his pupil Mahapurna’s great pupil Ramanuja. The 
extent to which Yamuna’s works have been neglected 
is measured by the fact that his most important collec¬ 
tion, the Siddhitraya t has been permitted to be truncated 
and that at least two of his treatises, the Purusanirnaya 
and the Kdimiragamiprdmdnytty now appear to be lost. 
Modern research has largely bypassed him, and only 
quite recently English translations have become avail¬ 
able of his *Siddhitrayai and Siotraratna * 

Tradition has it that Yamuna was the grandson of 
Nathamuni with whom the line of Atagiyas or Acaryas 
begins. At the conclusion of his Agamapramanya 
Yamuna devotes a stanza to his predecessor, and 
follows it with a stanza, closing the treatise, which 
extols the greatness of those scriptures “whose spirit 
has been increased by the glorious Nathamunindra.”* 
The addition of these laudatory strophes would indeed 
seem most appropriate at the end of a treatise which 
expounds the scriptural validity of Pancaratra Agama; 
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for in writing this exposition Yamuna was acting very 
closely in Nathamuni’s spirit. Just as Yamuna was to 
claim authority for a class of texts which had not 
before been given official recognition as part of the 
Vedanta literature, so Nathamuni before him claimed 
authority for the collection of Tamil hymns known as 
the Prabandka . Within a few generations the canon of 
Vaisnava Vedanta was thus increased enormously 
and it may be useful to enlarge on the implications. 

As so often, it would seem that the Vaisnava 

* 9 * 

hagiographers, for all the pious and at times miracul¬ 
ous detail they were moved to add, translated into 
legend a core of historical fact, which remains 
recognizable. It is told that Nathamuni, after a 
pilgrimage to the hallowed places of the North— 
Mathura, Vrndavana, Haridvara, Dvaraka and Puri —, 
became aware of the ritual use that had been given to 
the Tamil hymns of the Alvars. The Prafianndmrta, 
written one generation after Ramanuja, or five genera¬ 
tions after Nathamuni, notes that at Kumbhakonam 
the study of these hymns was considered damaging to 
Vcdic orthodoxy, and that the offending texts had 
even been thrown in the Tamraparni river. There are 
several, and not always consistent, accounts of the 
manner in which the scriptures were saved. It is said 
that Madhura-kaviy alvar, a pupil of Namm-alvar's, 
was instrumental in transmitting his master's work the 
Tiruvaimoli to Nathamuni, or the latter received it 
directly from Namm-alvar’s hands. Perhaps the most 
interesting fact is that when Nathamuni wanted a 
second hearing of the text for purposes of study, he 
was referred to a local artisan who ( f *by Namm-alvar's 
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inspiration”) revealed the work to him. If we may 
regard the details of the miraculous recovery as edify* 
ing embroidery, the fact stands out that Nathamuni 
had to go to the common people in order to collect the 
hymns of the Alvars that had been rejected by the 
orthodox authorities. Although the Tamil scriptures 
had not received official sanction for use in high temple 
worship, they were current among the people, and 
certainly also in use at their devotional worship. What 
Nathamuni in effect did was to incorporate these 
scriptures, henceforth known as the Dravida Veda, in 
the temple worship at Srirangam* 

P. N. Srin i v as A.CH aRI remarks that “this in nova¬ 
tion effected a silent revolution in temple worship, as 
it raised the status of the Prabandka to the level of the 
Veda, and liberalized the meaning of Revelation.* It 
is important to recall that it was the bhakti movement 
which produced the Alvars and made their perfervid 
exultation in the God live among the people. By 
incorporating the Tamil Prabandha among the sacred 
scriptures that served in temple worship orthodox 
tradition was enabled to ally itself to the popular 
movements which had a tendency to break away from 
Brahmanism, and to be itself revivified by them. For 
a long time to come Vaisnavism in the South looked 
for its spiritual leadership to Srirangam. 

Nathamuni lived to the ripe old age of 96 and 
died in 920. He was succeeded at Srirangam by 
Pundarikaksa Uyyakkoiidar and then by Ramamisra 
Manakkal-nambi. Ramamisra was Yamuna*s teacher. 
Legend has embroidered his early life with many 
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details, not all of them consistent. As so frequently 
in the hagiographies of great saints, Yamuna showed 
early signs of great knowledge and at the age of twelve 
defeated in debate the learned Akkialvan of the Cola 
court. He was rewarded with ‘half the kingdom 1 and 
led a life of great luxury, until a new encounter with 
his old teacher RamamhSra, who handed over to him 
his grandfather’s legacy of the shrine of Srirangam, 
opened his eyes to his spiritual obligations. 

Like his distinguished successor Ramanuja, 
Yamuna too is supposed to have lived to the age of 
one hundred and twenty years. From this pontificate 
at Srirangam must date a comparatively small oeuvre 
of theological and philosophical treatises. They com¬ 
prise several small devotional poems, the Stotraratna 
and the Catuhilokl (both commented upon by Venkata- 
natha in his Rahasyaraksd in which he seeks to define 
the theology of Laksmi on the basis of the CaiuhHoki) % 
a very brief summary in stanzas of the Bhagavadgita 
Gitdrthasamgraha (which became the programme/or 
Ramanuja’s Gttahhasyd 5 and was further enlarged upon 
in Venkatanatha’s Gltdrihnscmgrah&Taksa) , and a series 
of expositions in mixed kdrikd and prose style, the 
Atmasiddhi i Iivarasiddhi and SatnvUsiddhiy usually 
bundled together under the title Siddkitraya ; a lost 
work Purusanirnaya ** Argumentation for a Personal 
God **; and finally two disquisitions on the authority 
of Agama, the Agamaprdmdnya and the Kaimirdgama- 
pramdnya. 

Precisely %vhat we have to understand by Kdsmtr- 
agama is not cleai, but Yamuna’s use of Agama in 
the other work is abundantly evident. In this treatise. 
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Yamuna sets out to prove by scripture and logic that 
tlic texts of Paflearatra Agama have an authority 
equal to that of the Vedas, because they are God's 
direct revelation. He argues this validity not so much 
10 a particular school of philosophical or theological 
thought as against established orthodox opinion 6 which 
reserves exclusive authority for the Vedas and the 
accepted Traditions that derive from them. Striking 
even more than in the AtmasidJht is Yamuna’s polemi¬ 
cal tone and argumentative manner. Throughout his 
works the impression which he creates is that of a high 
temple priest who is not content routinely to continue 
the temple services as they had grown in Srirangam, 
but is apostolic in his fervour to persuade orthodoxy 
not only of the existence, but also of the truth, of a 
complete Vaisnava philosophy and theology. He may 
rightly be called the first apologist of a Vai§nava 

theology. 

Like his predecessor Nathamuni, who had made 

room for the Tamil Veda in the temple worship, 
Yamuna too effected a silent revolution. Not in temple 
worship, to be sure, since the contents of typical 
Paflearatra texts abundantly demonstrate that they 
had grown out of temple service and recorded practices 
that had been observed since long. The revolution 
which he effected was in Vedanta tradition, and it has 
proved to be a crucial one. After Sankara who con¬ 
tinued an orthodox tradition of monism, and Bhaskara 
who continued a not less orthodox tradition of dualism- 
monism, traditions both which based themselves 
principally on the CJpanisads, Yamuna gave Vedanta 
a completely new scope. Not only did he argue a 
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thcistic Vedanta—as others had done before—, he 
argued it with texts that so far had had no place in 
tlic tradition of uttaramtmamsd. The significance docs 
not lie principally in the fact that he accepted as cano- 
nical a certain class of sectarian Vai^nava texts, but 
that he argued it within the aupanisada tradition. 
Several schools had arise'ti which, while paying lip 
service to the Vedic scriptures, in practice ignored 
them in favour of more accessible and more popular 
texts. The interest and the importance of the Agetma* 
prdmanya lie in the author's intention of bringing 
within the Vedanta tradition, and thus in a way 
subjecting to this tradition, a body of religious litera¬ 
ture that often had been denied to be part of it. 

The motivation of this attempt was in part surely 
to restore to Vedanta thought the religious inspiration 
that, one cannot help but feel, was threatened by the 
philosophical acrobatics of the monistic schools. This 
religious inspiration was for Yamuna that of the reli¬ 
gion of worship and devotion that had swept Southern 
India. As a temple priest , he saw this religion guided 
and contained in the temple worship which itself was 
guided by Paficaratra tradition. From this poinl of 
view the Agamapramaqya was a plea ior the emancipa¬ 
tion of popular religion, 

2. Early Pancaratra : The origin of Pancarat ra 
is obscure, because it has not one origin. Investigation 
into the meaning of the word pancaratra in so far as it 
might shed light on the origin of the tradition associated 
with that name has been hampered by the too great 
emphasis laid by recent authors on the ‘philosophical’ 
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content of the tradition. It is noteworthy that 
Yamuna himself does not accent this philosophical 
content at all in the AgamapTdmanya 3 and that he 
understands Pailcaratra principally as a tradition of 
ritual worship. What Pailcaratra signifies Tor him is 
diksd and the other sacraments; diddhana and the 
various aspects of the ritual worship of the God; piija, 
devotion to the area, function and use of nirmtilya, and 
naivedjtj; and rites like the paneakdlikd. A similar 
significance does it have for Venkatanatha in his 
SrlpdiicaTatraraKsd , As has been pointed out by 
other scholars, the cosmological and philosophical 
content of the Pailcaratra Samhitas are far less con¬ 
siderable than their ritual contents. 

In these ritual contents we have the cumulative 
growth of many centuries, and at the present stage of 
our knowledge concerning the history of non -jajtia 
ritual it is vain to identify the origins and early 
development of the numerous rites and ritual specula¬ 
tions. Inevitably the name pailcaratra has invited 
speculation 7 that the tradition is historically linked with 
Vedic ceremonials, like the Paficaratram Sattram ; 8 it 
is, however, impossible to find convincing arguments 
for such a construction. 

The question thus rises whether it is permissible 
to separate the cosmological super-structure from the 
ritual content, and to seek to connect the name 
pancardlra with the former. This is tempting because 
in the Maliabharata we find several references to a 
Pancaralra system just in connection with certain 
speculative tenets. I believe that although without a 
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doubt the system referred to in the epic as Paficaratra 
is basically the same as the cosmological system des¬ 
cribed, or taken for granted in the later Paficaratra 
Saiphitas, the original meaning of the name pancarftfra 
cannot be elicited from the epic. 

All but one of the occurrences of the term are to 
be found in the NarayanTya book, chapters 334-351 of 
the Santiparvan. One of the most distinctive features 
of the doctrine there set forth is the fourfold nature of 
the Supreme Being, which immediately recalls the 
Vyuha doctrine of Paficaratra. There are two series of 
names to describe the four aspects, one of very minor 
importance, and one of major, and rcmainingimport- 
ance MBh. 12.334 relates that the eternal Narayana 
was born the son of Dharma in the Krta age during the 
Svayambhuva manvantara, as Nara, Narayana, Hari 
and Krsna Svayambhuva. 5 The devotion to Narayana, 

the general concern of the Narayaniya, which is also 

■■■ 

called Satvatamata 10 and proclaimed by the Sun , 11 is 
associated particularly with the people of Svetadvlpa 
north of the Milk Sea. 12 Although thus there is a very 
definite identification of both doctrine and devotion 
with the name of Narayana, the most common descrip¬ 
tion of the quaternity of God is in Kxsnaite terms, as 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana (Baladeva), Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, But in these terms is also captured a 
particular doctrine of the relationship between God, 
soul and body, in terms which strongly recall the 
essentially tbeistic Samkhya of the epic. The Pumsa, 
the Supreme Being, who is the soul of all beings, is 
Vasudeva. This Purusa enters the body which is 
constituted of the five elements. 13 The Context conveys 
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that from this contact between purusa and body the 
jlva appears, which is the embodied soul, or the purusa 
as embodied. The Jiva is called Sesa , 14 but more 

generally Samkarsana,* 5 by the name of Krsna Vasu* 
deva’s half-brother. Sarpkarsana produces the manas , 16 
which is described also as an incarnation of Sanat- 
kumiira, 17 but specially as Pradyumna, 18 Krsna’s son 
by RukminT. From the manas Pradyumna originates 
he who is the "agent, cause and instrument, from 
whom the universe of moving and unmoving entities 
derives, the God manifest in all actions, 1 * th z Ahamkdra 
named Aniruddha after Pradyumna’s son. 

This doctrine must have enjoyed considerable 
currency and in many places of the epic, outside the 
Moksadharma, there are references to it. It is also a 
most interesting doctrine, since it combines a particular 
cosmological-psychological view with a devotional 
religion concentrated on the person of Krsna The 
philosophical basis is easily recognizable; the doctrine 
is that of the eight prakrtis and God/purusa. It differs 
from the most common descriptions of the eight 
prakrtis in that the three superior onzs y jiva y manas and 
ahamkdra not only deviate from the usual scries buddhi , 
ahamkdra and manas , in name as well as function, but 
that the three are put in a very close relation to the 
purusa-Vasudeva, a relation so close that they can be 
described as forms of the God. Nevertheless, the three 
are different from God, as the kinship pattern in which 
they arc arranged clearly illustrates. In a way this 
part of the doctrine resembles the doctrine of the 

suksmafartra or Ungaianra . 20 The place of manas is 
puzzling since regularly the manas appers after and 

B 
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below the akamkora* But this may be not more than 
a particular use of the term; not infrequently in oldrr 
texts we observe that tnartas can be a name for that 
entity that is elsewhere known as buddhi 

The kinship pattern in which the cosmology is 
put is quite important, became it very lucidly illus¬ 
trates how the relationship between Gotl and the 
world is represented and by itself refutes the later 
objection against Faficaratra that it allows the jtva to 
“originate 1 * from God, The fact that God is called 
Vasudeva, and that the jlva is designated by the name 
of Samkarsana proves that some sort of independent 
coexistence was admitted of God and individual soul, 
for Vasudeva was the half-brother of Krsna, not the 
son. The relationships this pattern illustrates arc: 

Pur us a — jtva 

Manas {Buddhi) 

Ahamkdra 

* 

At this point it becomes clear that the doctrine is 
basically not an eight prakrti doctrine, but a seven 
prakrti doctrine, which is the older form of the 
former. The jtva is the individual soul which heads 
a series of seven evolvents. That at one stage the 
relation between jtva and manas was not viewed as a 
simple cause-effect relation may be shown by the 
fact that the jlva is called Samkarsana, who was not 
the father of Pradyumna. 

In the absence of evidence in the epic that 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha were, in 
their own right, the objects of cult worship, the con¬ 
clusion is justified that their role was primarily that 
of providing the cosmological doctrine with an inune- 
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diately, and popularly, comprehensible pattern. The 
purusa of the doctrine was identified with Krsna who 
liimsel f was equal to Narayana; the others illustrated 
the relations between the various orders of the cosmo¬ 
logical doctrine. Hence they have no independent 
existence from Krsna Vasudeva, as for example differ¬ 
ent avataras of one God may ha\ f e a separate existence 
of their own. In the form of the doctrine known from 
the Samhitas, this is formulated in the doctrine of the 
Vyiihas, which is that of the one God in a quaternity 
of forms, which should not be equated with the cos¬ 
mological orders, for they are each God. This point 
will occupy us when we consider the interpretations of 
the ulpaitjasambhavadhiKarana in the Brahmasutras. 

It is not clear from the Narayanlya what relation 
the series of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha entertains with the series Nara, Narayana, 
Hari and Krsna. After the latter four have been describ¬ 
ed as manifestations of the Supreme, 2 ** it is the former 
manifestations which arc described in detail when an 
account is given of Narada’s visit to Svetadvlpa. i3 And 
on Narada’s return to the Badari hermitage, 3 * only 
Nara and Narayana are brought further to the scene. 
Perhaps we can think of regional variations in the 
developing Vaisnavism which will be absorbed almost 
without trace in the PaficaTalra system. This much is 
clear that Nara-Narayana ( themselves frequently 
equated with Arjuna-Krsna) were closely linked to the 
doctrine of the four Krsnaite manifestations which 
thereupon seems to have superseded a Nara-Narayana 
tradition. 
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The tradition in which the cosmology of purvsa 
jtva, manas and ahamkdra was formulated in the terms 
of Krsna Vasudeva and his family and certainly in¬ 
volved a Krs^a devotion, is described as Satvata and 
Paficaratra, But the literal meaning of the term 
“Five Nights” does not permit of interpretation in 
this context. It is noteworthy that the Narayamya 
itself seems to make an attempt to reinterpret the 
term Pancardtra, In the Narayana litany 12.338.4 
Narayaria is called pancayajna^ fancalalakorirpats, panca- 
ratrikn . This series of three epithets each compounded 
with pafica can best be interpreted as a unit and trans¬ 
lated as follows: “(Homage to) Tliec of the Five 
Offerings, Lord of those who perform the Paficakala 
ritual, Thee of the Pancaratra,” Unless I am mis¬ 
taken, this points at an interpretation of Pancaratra 
as “The tradition which observes thePancakala ritual.” 
An explicit reference to this pQncakala ritual is to be 
found in a previous chapter of the Narayamya J2 336,51: 

(air ista(t pancakdlajnalr karir ekantibhlr tiaraih I 

bhaktyd paramaydyuklair manovdkkarmabhis iada II 

If my suggestion that pancardtra is here connected with 
pailcakala is correct, we still have to regard it as a 
reinterpretation of the word, for pancardtra “ a span of 
five nights (and five days) ” cannot really signify 
“five times” as a name of a ritual that took place five 
times a day. 

The only other explicit reference to Pancaxatra in 
tlie Mahabharata is not very helpful. Here (12.218, 
11-12) in a very early layer of the Moksadharma ( but 
probably interpolated) the thinker Paficagikha is thus 
described: 
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paficasrotasi nisnatah pa h ca ra l ra v is dr ada h I 

paficajtsah pancakrt pahcagunah paiicaiikhah smrtah II 

The &loka is obviously inspired by the name or this 

thinker* He was an early Samkhya philosopher in 

whose doctrine there is no association with Vaisnava- 

* * 

Krsnaitc Paficaratra. 

A critical survey, then, of the epical evidence for 
the term Paficaratra docs not produce a solution for 
the problem of the original meaning of the word. 
There fore, there is perhaps some merit in approaching 
the question from an entirely different direction. 
Could the case be made that in Paficaratra we have 
a specialized use of a term that originally had a wider 
and more general use ? 

The juxtaposition of Paficaratra with traditions 
like Samkhya, Yoga and Pa£upata, 25 the references to 
the esoteric nature of the doctrine, and the intimations 
of the ascetic life of its followers suggest that the 
Paficaratra way of life was typically that of seekers of 
wisdom and enlightenment whose beliefs and practices 
were not necessarily part of Vedic ritualist sacerdotal* 
ism, but who were wandering sages, and recluses, 
and pilgrims. Like so many of those mumuksus who 
from the sixth century B.G. (and doubtless before) 
went about teaching or settled down in semi-retirement 
from active life in a life of contemplation, the Pafica- 
ratrihas too, whose doctrine fa ter on remains Jinked 
with the innovators rather than with conservative 
ritualists, may have been part of the same movement 
that in the first millenium B.G. largely reformed the 
ancient ary an tradition. These sages were not neces¬ 
sarily organized in definite groupings, although the 
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very fact of the early appearance of orders in Buddhism 
and Jainism must indicate that many of them observed 
similar or comparable regulations and vows which 
could become the basis of monastic life-rules. Among 
the commonest of these vows were self-chosen home¬ 
lessness and its corollary, religious mendicancy. On 
the practice of these vows, however, nature imposed 
certain limitations. Surely the rainy months always 
forced the homeless wanderer to seek a temporary 
retreat in a village, and the normalization of this in 
early Buddhism, which led to the Vihara system, must 
reflect a generally observed practice. 

These observations may provide an approach to 
the explanation of the name paticareltra . Non¬ 

doctrinaire literature knows of Pancaratrikas without 
any apparent creedal affiliation. Thus for example, 
the oldest extant Sanskrit version of the Brkaikaiha , 
contained in Budhasvamin’s Erhaikathailvkasamgraha, 
describes a certain grkastha as a Pancaratrika who 
Jeda n ‘ascetic’ life. 56 This grkastha, which in this text 
generally means vaiiya , in the present case, specially 
a prosperous farmer, gives up his old life in quest of 
salvation. His complete Jack of allegiance to any 
school is brought out with humorous emphasis. The 
farmer reviews the practice of pilgrimage to Aviinukta 
and Benares, the philosophy of Vedanta and the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and finally decides himself in 
favour of the fast <( for the doctrine of the Buddha has 
a reputation for efficiency.’* 27 

It is clear from the context that the Pancaratrika 
is not distinguished by any particular faith or creed, 
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but by tv more or less ascetic life-rule* And eh where 
the same text tells us precisely what kind onife-rule is 
expressed in the term pancar air a . The setting is a 
conversation between a disguised Pasupata and a young 
brahmin friend. He remarks to his friend that his 
affection has caused him to stay several months at 
Rajagrha and that he is now obliged to depart. For 
even householders have to obey certain observances for 
their own good, let alone the seekers after the highest 
good ; whereupon he observes : 2S 

eharairam rased grume pancardiram munih pure \ 

iti pra vrdj i idea ra m el am vtda bhavdn iti |[ 

“The hermit should live one night in a village for 
every five nights that he stays in town ; you know that 
this is the life-rule for those who have left their homes 
as pravrdjakas ” 

This rule clearly does not apply to PaSupatas 
alone. It is far more likely that it is inspired by the 
hoary practice of homeless wanderers to retreat during 
the two rainy months and to go abroad during the 
remaining ten. Towns rather than villages were the 
scene of their preaching and mendicancy, but the 
villages were their retreats Quite consistently with 
the grhastka paucardlnha who became a ‘Buddhist* 
pilgrim, this Pasupata too thereupon departs on an 
extensive pilgrimage. The context shows also that one 
need not leave town every five nights, yet the five- 
nights were made characteristic of a whole way of life* 

A pancardirika in this very large sense is therefore 
an itinerant religious recluse, who follows the Five- 
Niglus rule regardless of doctrinal allegiance. With 
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the growing systematization of doctrine which identi¬ 
fied certain wandering saints ever more precisely with 
definite schools and traditions, Paficaratrika became 
specialized in its meaning and was mostly, though not 
invariably, associated with the Vafsriava tradition since 
known by that name* Paficaratra, from which paiica• 
rdirika or paficaratrika was formed, was reanalysed from 
the name: a paficaratrika was a pdncaratranusarin, and 
Paficaratra became the reinterpreted name of the 
tradition he followed. 

This explanation of the name seems on the whole 
somewhat more plausible than that which postulates a 
relation with the paficaratra}** saitram mentioned in the 
Satapatha Bralmiana. Paficaratra as a system allied 
itself from the beginning more with popular devotional 
religion—bhakti is repeatedly mentioned in the same 
contexts of the epic—, than with the brail man aic 
ritualism that was obviously losing its hold. 

3. PaSjcaratra in the Brahmasutras: Accord¬ 
ing to the commentatorial tradition the concluding 
sutras of the Tarkapada 2,2 of the Brahmasutras deal 
with the doctrine of Paficaratra. The sutras con¬ 
cerned are extraordinarily cryptic, and without a 
firm tradition to that effect one could hardly make out 
that its orthodoxy is at stake in sutras 42-45, The 
four sutras read; utpattpasambhavdt ; na ca karluh karanam ; 
vijnan adit have vd tadapratisedhah ; vipraitsedhae ca. 

According to Sankara, who interprets the lines as 
a condemnation of the system, the point at issue is the 
relationship in the Paficaratra doctrine between putusa 
—SupremeBrahman, the^Tra {Sainkarsana)** soul, and the 
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manas (Pradyumna). This view is accepted alike by 
BUaskara, Yamuna (who also adds alternative interpre¬ 
tations) and Ramanuja. In Sankara’s and Bhaskara’s 

#■ 

view the Four sutras enumerate arguments against 
Pancaratra, according to the others the first two contain 
the piirvapaksa t the latter two the siddhanta* 

However unsatisfactory in most cases a prima-facie- 
translation of single Brahmasutras must be t it may be 
useful to make some attempt to discover how the 
Author (or as some maintain the interpolators of the 
Tarkapdda) viewed the Paiicaratra. If indeed the 
Paiicaratra is at issue in 2*2.42-45 (and this we must 
take on faith), some primary observations can be made. 
In all previous cases the traditions discussed are 
condemned. Secondly, the Brahmasutras are not con¬ 
cerned with saving any particular tradition, e.g,, Paiica- 
ratra from outside attack; their concern is to defend 
the aupanisada tradition against rival traditions whose 
views are in conflict with it and which can be shown 
to be unscriptural. 

Therefore, if we find, after the refutation of 
several heretic traditions, an adhikarana devoted to 
Paficaratra, our first assumption is that the Author has 
something to refute in it. But against this, it may be 
argued that the Author was himself in favour of 
Pancaratra and wished to conclude his argumentations 
of the Tarkapada on a positive note, asserting by way 

of siddhanta the orthodoxy of this tradition. On the 
basis of the sutras themselves neither of the two 

assumptions can be proved. 

One more argument can be made. The fact that 
Bhaskara’s commentary on the sutras follow that of 
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Sankara very closely while the aupadhxkavaia philos¬ 
opher lets no opportunity pass to attack his advnitin 
adversary when a controversial point is at issue has led 
Ingalls to conclude that both Bhaskara and Sankara 
virtually copy a pre-existing bhasya by a Proto¬ 
commentator since Bhaskara cannot be expected to 
copy his arch-antagonist. 25 Following this line of 
argument the hypothetical proto*commentator must 
have rejected the authority ot Pancaratra and explained 
the sutras concerned as containing a condemnation of 
the system* because both Sankara and Bhaskara explain 
them thus. Even if Ingalls* hypothesis is right, this 
does not bring us much nearer to an understanding of 
the true sense of the sutras, Moreover, the hypothesis 
is unconvincing; although there are indications that 
there existed a traditional explanation of the sutras 
(the principal argument for which is the firmness of 
the tradition concerning (the upanisad passages 
explained in the sutras), there may have been several 
and they may have been minimal. Considering the 
extreme paucity of surviving comments from before 
Sankara, on which I have enlarged elsewhere, I find it 
easier to believe in orally transmitted school traditions, 
which might differ from place to place, than in a fixed 
text available to both Sankara and Bhaskara 

On the whole one is inclined a priori to expect 
that the Brahmasutras include a discussion of the 
Pancaratra in order to refute that part of the doctrine 
that the Author considers unscriptural, Whether the 
Author, or as the case may be, the interpolator was 
correct in his condemnation is <anotJier matter. 

The first of the four controversial sutras reads 
utpallyasambfiavat. This must be the htlu to an implied 
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proposition, on which all commentators— Sankara, 
Bhaskara, Yamuna and Ramanuja—agree: “[This 
tradition is unscriptural ^ike the preceding ones)], 
because of the impossibility of origination.” The only 
entity of which it can be said in this context that it 
cannot originate is the soul. 

The second sutra is clear enough: na ca kartuh 
karanam . Considering the previous sutra where the 
origination of the soul was in question, it is clear that 
here too we must supply a word like ulfiadjaie: “And 
the instrument does not originate from the agent.” 

The difficulty lies mainly in the third sutra: 
vijnanadibhave vd tadapratistdhah The genitive to be 
supplied is to be supplied from the previous sutras; it 
is either “(soul) or karana, or both. The commenta¬ 
tors take the last possibility, treating soul and karana 
in PaGcaratric terms as vyuhas which in turn imply the 
other two. The translation then would be: “Or in 
case [the four vyuhas are taken] in the sense of 
vijnanadi, there is non-rejection of that.” For bhdve 
“in the sense of.,.” one may also render “if they 
are...”. All commentators allow that vd introduces a 
new argument; for Sankara and Bhaskara this is 
a different characterization of the vyuhas, not as entities 
in cause-effect relationships but as personifications of 
the divine properties of God, for Yamuna and 
Ramanuja the new argument is a refutation of the 

previous objection. The latter two do not take 
vxjndnadi to refer to the divine properties. Yamuna 
suggests no less than three different explanations: as 
dvandvax “knowledge as well as beginning,” i,e. a a 
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description of the supreme brahman; as a tat-purusa : 
"the beginning of knowledge/ 5 in which case the gen¬ 
itive to be supplied to vijuanadibhave is asya pancardtrd - 
gamasya : "since Fancaratra is the source of true 
knowledge 55 ,* and finally is a bahuvrtH with the same 
supplement of asya pantar airdgamasy a ; "since Panca- 
ratra has its origin in the true knowledge of God. 55 Of 
these explanations Ramanuja retains the first one- 

If we may accept that the supplied genitive is 
indeed tesam vyukdnam , the explanation of vijndnddi : 
"The divine properties of knowledge, etc. 55 would seem 
not only hermeneutically the most obvious one {... ddi- 
in the expected sense), but also contextually the most 
relevant. Then the problem shifts to tadapratisedhah : 
non-rejection of what? Either of the impossibility of 
the origination of the soul, or of the impossibility of 
the origination of instrument from agent, if we stick to 
what the sutras themselves have supplied. What 
happens if Sarpkarsana is not taken as jiva , nor 
Pradyumna as manas , literally, but as aspects of the 
deity which each represent certain divine properties? 
These aspects are all equally God, and cause-effect 
relationships simply do not obtain. If this is indeed 
the correct interpretation—and Sankara’s and 

Bhaskara’s contrary ones are far-fetched—, this would 
in effect mean that the Author reverses himself. 

The discussion closes with a last argument in kelu 
form vipfaiUedhcic ea "and because of conflict/’ which 
is such a general ground that it can be interpreted any 
way, depending on how one interprets the previous 
sulfa. Brief and general though it is, the sQtra offers 
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a problem of its own: ca. The commentators in 
general ignore the syntactical patterns of the sutras 
and, as here, treat htlus in the ablative and proposi¬ 
tions like na ca kartuh karanam as being on the same 
level, with no apparent reason for the difference of 
syntactical formulation, But what does ca join ? 
According to Sankara’s and Bhaskara’s explication the 
hetu vipratisedhdt with both the hetu utpatljasantihavdt’&nd 
the heiu analysed from na ca kartuh karanam , according 
to Yamuna and Ramanuja vipratisedhat with the hctu 
analysed from vijnanadibhaue va tadapratisedhah. Perhaps 
it is possible to link directly utpaityasambhavat .... 
vipratisedhde ca . These two hetus are interrupted by a 
parenthetical discussion na ca kartuh karanam , vijiidnadi- 
bhavc va tadapratisedhah . This is a kind of construction 
well represented in philosophical style of which this 
sutra style is a severe abbreviation. A possible inter¬ 
pretation then would be: “ .. because of impossibility of 
origination (also the instrument does not derive from 
the agent; or, if these entities are taken in the sense of 
knowledge, etc., we need not reject this part of the 
doctrine), and because of conflict.” Under this inter¬ 
pretation the final conclusion would be against 
Paficaratra. 

It is obvious that the above attempt at a philologi¬ 
cal interpretation must remain inconclusive. It may, 
however, have its use by showing how completely 
dependent wc are on the commentators, and how 
completely absent our criteria are to judge between one 
and the other. I am not without hope that a com¬ 
prehensive study of the style and syntax of the sutra 
collections eventually may provide criteria of judg¬ 
ment ; in the absence of such a study we must for the 
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time being resign ourselves to the fact that we cannot 
utilize the Brahmasutras in specific detail for the 
history of Vedanta and of Indian Philosophy generally, 

because we cannot independently mate sense of them* 

4. Sankara and BiiAskara on PaScaratra 

Hereunder, I add new translations from the 
commentaries on the utpaUyasambhavadhik&r< 2 ?za by 
Sankara and Bhaskara which are our earliest evidence 
of the attitude which at least one tradition in Vedanta 
took to the orthodoxy of Pancaratra. As both philos¬ 
ophers point out, it is not the general orthodoxy of 
Pancaratra as a system of religious practice which is at 
issue, but the orthodoxy, or conformity of specific 
points or theological doctrine. Somewhat in contradic¬ 
tion with this view of the matter is the interpretation 
by both commentators of the last sutras which clearly 
implies that Pancaratra is non-Vedic in orientation; 
but neither thinker gives much weight to this point, 
though it must be noted that for Yamuna this was the 
fundamental objection raised against Pancaratra, 

1. Sankara, Erahmasutrabhasya (2.2.42-45) 

ulpaltyasambhavdt [2.2 AZ) 

The views of those who maintain that the operator 
is not the material cause, that the Lord is only the 
operative cause, have now been refuted. Presently the 
view of those who hold that the Lord is the cause in 
both ways, material as well as operative, is confuted. 

Objection. But in previous sutras, 30 it has been 
decided on scriptural authority that the Lord is in fact 
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both operative and material cause. Why then should 
the Author now wish to refute this point? 

Reply. Even though a certain part of a doctrine 
may not be open to disagreement, because it conforms 
and holds the same view, nevertheless other elements 
of doctrine may give rise to disagreement; and it is 
with this point in view that the Author now embarks 
on his refutation. 

The Bhagavatas maintain concerning the question 
the following doctrine: the venerable Lord, the unique 
Vasudeva, whose essence is unaffected knowledge, is 
the supreme reality. He exists in four forms, into 
which He has divided Himself, as Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Vasudeva is 
called the Supreme Soul, Samkarsana the individual 
soul, Pradyumna the mind, Aniruddha the ego-factor. 
Vasudeva is the supreme cause, Samkarsana and the 
others are effects. When one has worshipped this 
Supreme God For a hundred years with the rites of 
preparing the way, preparing tlie gifts, offering them, 
and studying, and when all one’s sins have been 
cleansed, one will attain to the venerable Lord. 

That part of the doctrine which states that 
Narayana, who is well-known to be transcendent over 
the avjakta t who is the Supreme Soul and the soul of 
the Universe, divides himself into more than one being 
and exists in this condition, is not rejected; for it is 
found from such texts as “He exists as One, he becomes 
three, etc.,” that the Supreme Soul exists in a plurality 
of forms. Nor is it denied that propitiation of this 
venerable Lord with rites of preparing the way, etc. is 
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to be constantly observed with exclusive concentration, 
for religious devotions to the Lord arc quite well-known 
in both 3ruti and smrtu But as to the contention that 
Samkarsana originates from Vasudeva and Pradyumna 
from Samkarsana, and Aniruddha from Pradyumna, 
wc maintain that this origination of the individual 
soul, called Samkarsana, from the Supreme Soul, called 
Vasudeva, is impossible, because it entails the defect of 
non-eternality. For if the individual soul has an origin, 
such defects as its non-eternality follow. Consequently, 
its attainment of the Lord cannot mean salvation, for 
if an effect returns to its cause it is completely merged 
with it. Also, the Author denies the origin of the 
individual soul in the sutra: “Ab/ the soul % because there 
is no irtitt to that effect , and because , its elernality follows 
from the frutis , 31 Therefore, die assumption is not con¬ 
sistent with the truth* 

na ca kartuh karanam —43. 

Besides the assumption is inconsistent, because 

experience shows that an instrument, e.g., an axe, does 

not originate from an agent, e.g., Devadatta. The 

Bhagavatas however maintain that the instrument, sc* 

the mind called Pradyumna, originates for the agent, 

sc. the soul called Samkarsana. Out of this mind, 

* * * 

itself born of the soul, the ego-factor called Aniruddha 
originates. Without an example we cannot ascertain 
that such is indeed the case; nor do we find a Sruti 
to this effect. 

vijndnadibhave vd tadapraiisedhah —44* 

Or else it may be that these three beings Saipkar- 
sana, etc. are not really meant to be identical with 
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soul, etc, But then what arc they? They are all to be 
accepted as Gods who possess the divine properties of 
knowledge, sovereignty, power, strength, heroism and 
splendour. They are all Vasudevas, defcctlcss, cause* 
less, immaculate. Consequently the aforc-mcntioned 
defect, namely, the impossibility of origination docs not 

m 

obtain. 

Reply. Even so, there is no refutation of it, that 
is to say, non-refutation of the impossibility of origina¬ 
tion still obtains; that means that the same defect, sc, 
impossibility of origination, obtains in a different 
manner. How ? First, if the meaning is this that these 
four, Vasudeva, etc., are mutually distinct and are all 
four co-equal Gods, and that they are not identical in 
essence, then the assumption of a plurality of Gods is 
senseless, because the functions of God can be 
accounted for by one single God. Also this violates 
their own doctrine, because they hold that only the 
venerable Lord Vasudeva, is the supreme reality. 
Secondly, if tbe meaning is this that these four are the 
co-equal divisions of this one venerable Lord, still the 
impossibility of origination obtains under this condi¬ 
tion. For Samkarsana, cannot originate from Vasudeva, 
norPradyumna from Samkarsana, nor Aniruddha from 
Pradyumna, because no one exceeds any other one. 
For it is necessary that the cause exceeds the effect, as 
in the case of the clay and the pot; for without such 
excesshm, the effect can be regarded as the cause. 
And those who follow the Pancaratra doctrine do not 
accept any difference in degree of the properties of 
knowledge, sovereignty, etc. between anyone of the 

four divisions, or between all four of them, for they 

0 
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hold that all the divisions are Vasudevas, without any 
differentiation. Nor are the divisions of the venerable 
Lord limited to four, since we find that all things in 
the Universe, from Brahma to a blade of grass, are 
divisions of the venerable Lord, 1 

vipraiisedkdc ca— 45. 

A variety of conflicts are observed in this system, 
like, For example, the assumption that property is 
substance: for we find that knowledge, sovereignty, 
power, strength, heroism and splendour are properties, 
yet they themselves are all Lord Vasudevas* Also 
there is conflict with the Veda. For we find that the 
Veda is being censored in statements like this: “Failing 
to Jind the supreme good in the four Vedas, Sandilya learnt 
this system , n Therefore, it is established that the 
Paficaratra theory does not conform. 

2. BhASKARA, SARlRAKA&lfjVIAMSABHASVA, 2*2.42*45. 32 
utpaityasanibkavatS. .2,42 

Now the doctrine of Paficaratra is examined. The 
objection is raised that there is no justification for 
doubting 33 its validity, because it does not militate 
against revelation. 34 Why? They maintain that 
Vasudeva is the material as well as the operative cause 
of the Universe; and a discipline of ritual acts is the 
means of attaining Him* It is taught that when one 
has propitiated the venerable Lord Vasudeva with 
ritual disciplines like preparing the way,” preparing 
the gifts, the offering of them, and studying, one will 
attain to Him. All this is quite well-known from 
revelation too* Therefore, wc find nothing in it that 
is to be condemned. 
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Reply. The ritual acts, characterised as worship, 
meditation and contemplation of the God, as well as 
the knowledge concerning such acts, 36 are considered 
valid. However, if some part 37 is found among 
acceptable elements that is in conflict, that part must 
be rejected* 

According to the doctrine of the Bhagavatas 
Vasudeva is the Supreme Material Cause, and the 
Supreme Soul. From him the individual soul called 
Samkarsana originates, from Samkarsana the mind 
called Pradyumna, 30 and from him the ego-factor called 
Aniruddha. Against this view this sutra is laid down: 
“because of the impossibility of the origination of the 
individual soul from the Supreme Soul Vasudeva. 
Why this impossibility ? Because this entails the defects 
of non-eternality, 39 etc. In the absence 40 of beings 
which are involved in heaven, hell, or release, the 
authority of the Veda is vitiated, and the ordinary 
practice of the world is brought to a stand-still. There¬ 
fore this assumption is unjustified. 

na ca kartuh karanam — 43 . 

* 

It is also unproven that the mind called Pradyumna, 
which is the inner organ, originates from the agent, 
namely, Samkarsana the individual soul. For the axe 
docs not originate from Dcvadatta. 

vtjndnddibhave im tadapratlsedhah — 44 . 

The particle va in the sense of indicating an alter¬ 
native meaning. All these beings are indeed Lord 
Vasudevas and as such without cause and defectless, 
possessed of the divine properties of knowledge, 
sovereignty, power, strength, heroism and splendour. 
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The reply to this is as follows: even if these are 
knowledge, etc., this docs not invalidate the argument, 
that is to say, there would not be refutation of the 
defect of impossibility of origination :** the same defect 
obtains. If all four are equal, there is impossibility of 
origination because no one exceeds the others; or if 
they are unequal, the impossibility mentioned above 
obtains nonetheless. 

vipratisedhde ca Al —45. 

In stating that the mind is called Pradyumna and 
that Aniruddha is the ego-factor, it is stated that they 
are instrument and ego-factor respectively. Thus the 
postulation that they are all souls in the above assertion 
"all these souls*—” is self contradictory. And there is 
conflict with gruti: "Failing to find the way to the 
supreme good in the four Vedas / 3 Sandilya composed 
this system.” 

5, Ramanuja on Pancaratra 

In view of his predecessor Yamuna’s concern with 
Pancaratra, the reticence of the illustrious Vaisnava 
philosopher Ramanuja about the same system is some¬ 
what puzzling. Except for his commentary on the 
utpaltjasa?nbkavddhiKaranat in which he follows Yamuna, 
Ramanuja remains wholly silent about the elements 
both of doctrine and of religious practice of Pancaratra. 
Elsewhere, I have suggested 41 that Ramanuja was 
motivated by a desire to reach all Vedantins and did 
not wish to limit his appeal, which he based on sruti 
and universally recognized smrtis, by emphasizing his 
allegiance to any particular school and by quoting as 
decisive authority, sactarian texts that others would 
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refuse to accept* Also the cosmogonScal doctrine in 
which most of the philosophic superstructure of 


Paficaratra. consists was of no immediate concern to 
Ramanuja’s ontological preoccupations# Still it remains 
curious that even in his introduction to the GUBbhasya , 
where Ramanuja enlarges upon the manifestations of 
God in their different gradations, no room whatever is 
given to even a passing mention of*, for example, the 
Vyiikas, Rarely, moreover, will one find him use the 
appellation Vasudeva. When it occurs in the texts, he 
comments upon, it is translated into Narayana, which 
is his favourite name for God. 


Therefore it may be useful to include here the full 
translation of Ramanuja’s commentary on the uipattya - 

sambhavadhtkarana, both for its own sake and for its 

■ # # 

relationship to Yamuna’s discourse. In the numbering 
of the Srlbhasya this adhikaraim comprises Brahma- 
sutras, 2.2.39-42. 

utpattyasainbhcwdi —39. 

Another doubt that may arise, viz., that the 
Pancaratra system—which being promulgated by the 
Venerable X*ord Himself actually sets forth the means 
of attaining the summum bonum —has also no authority 
because it would be in the same class with Sainkhya 
and other systems, is presently disposed of. 


With regard to this system the objection is raised : 
The individual soul, Samkarsana by name, originates 
from Vasudeva, who stands for the Supreme Brahman, 
the ultimate cause. From Samkarsana orginates the 
man as called Pradyumna. From that again originates 
the subjectifying organ called Aniruddha: Thus is, as 
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is well-known, the doctrine of the Bhdgavatas, So it is 
held that the individual soul has an origin; but this is 
contrary to the firuti: for the £rutis maintain that the 
soul has no beginning: “ The intelligent being is not born 
nor does it die”* 5 

na ea karluh karanom —40* 

f * 

u From Samkarsana originates the manas called 
Pradyumna” means that the instrument manas has its 
origin in the agent soul—which is impossible because 
the 4ruti declares that the manas, too, has its origin in 
none but the Supreme Brahman: e< From Him spring 
breath , mind and all semes. fm Consequently, this system 
is also denied authority since its teachings are in 
conflict with the £ruti. 

At this point we propound: 

vijnanddibhdve vd iadapratisedhah —41. 

With vd this view is exchanged for the opposite 
one* Vijndnddiy he., vijnana “knowledge” as well as 
ddi —“beginning”—refers to the Supreme Brahman. 
Where Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha are of 
the Supreme Brahman’s being, the doctrine which 
declares this very fact cannot be denied authority* In 
other words : that the origination of the soul is 
promulgated in contradiction with the 3ruti is an 
objection raised by people who do not really know the 
doctrine of the Bhagavatas . Actually this doctrine is 
that the Supreme Brahman—called Vasudeva—, moved 
by affection for those who take refuge in Him, exists 
Himself and by His own will in a quadruple form in 
order to serve as a refuge for His votaries. So in 
Pauskarasamhita: li Agama is that in which the Brahmins 
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who adhere to the tradition moke a duly of worshipping the 
quaternity under its different names” etc. That this 
“worship of the quaternity” is the worship of the 
Supreme Brahman under the name of Vasudeva is 
declared in the Satvatasamhita: f< The great upanisada 
of Brahman is the most important idsira as it imparts discri¬ 
mination to the Brahmins who worskip the real Brahman 
under Vasudeva's name.* 1 This Supreme Brahman called 
Vasudeva, whose personality is constituted by the six 
qualities in full measure, the votaries will attain when 
they have worshipped Him through acts following on 
knowledge, and each will attain Him in proportion 
that he is qualified i in His subtle form, or as Vyuha, 
or as Vibhava, in which He is differentiated Through 
worship of the Vibhava he will attain the Vyuha, and 
through worship of the Vyuha he will attain the 
Supreme Brahman in His Subtle form in which He is 
called Vasudeva- This is their view. Vibhava is 
defined as the sum-total of the manifestations Rama, 
Krsna, etc.; the Vyuha has the four forms of Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumnaand Aniruddha; the Subtle is 
the Supreme Brahman called Vasudeva whose person¬ 
ality is constituted by the six qualities alone. So in 
Fauskarasamhita: li Tkat idstra by means of which one 
attains the Supreme Brahman called Vasudeva completely 
through acts following on knowledge ” etc. 

Therefore, Samkarsana, etc. also constitute the 
voluntarily assumed personality of the Supreme 
Brahman who, according to the Sruti, u lorn in many 
ways without being born :* Ma so, since it is declared that 
Brahman has births in the form of voluntary assump¬ 
tions of individuality occasioned by His affection for 
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His votaries, the fiastra that declared the same cannot 
therefore be denied authority. Saipkarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha are in that system, the oper¬ 
ators of the categories of soul, manas and subjectifying 
organ, so that there is no contradiction if they are 
denoted by the words for soul, etc., just as Brahman is 
denoted by the words space, etc. 

vipralhtdhac ca —42. 

Besides, in that very system the origination of the 

soul is emphatically denied: as in Pauskarasamhita : 

f< The nature of prakrti is declared to be non-spiritual, 

subservient to the other , eternal , ever* developing^governed by 

the three gun as > the field of experience for beings subject to 

karman. The conjunction if prakrti and purusa takes place 

through pervasion , for the purusa is determined as being in 

reality without beginning or end” Therefore, since all 

the Samhitas declare thus that the soul is eternal, the 

* * 

origination of the proper form of the soul is denied in 
the Pancaratra system. It will be said later on* in the 
sutra ndtmd (rutehf* why in Vedic and profane usage 
the soul is said to be born, to die, etc. 

To conclude: the very doctrine denies the origin¬ 
ation of the soul, so that the objection that it is not 
authoritative, since it holds that the soul originates is 
absolutely rejected. 

Then there is the outcry of some who think that 
since Sandilya studied the Paficaratra doctrine because 
he could not find a proper basis in Vedas and auxiliary 
sciences, and that this signifies that no proper basis for 
man’s ends in life is found in Vedas and auxiliary 
sciences, it follows that the tantra is incompatible with 
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the Vedas. But this is obviously no more than a parti- 
pris of people who have not the faintest idea about the 
purport of the Veda and not the slightest consideration 
for all the canons which corroborate the Veda. For 

example, in the text: “ Morning after morning those tell 
ties who offer the Agnihotra before sunrise” 1 * the censure 
with which the oblation before sunrise meets serves to 
exalt the merit of the oblation after sunrise. Or, for 
example, in the opening text of the so-called bhumavidyd 
Narada begins : <( My Lord, 1 have studied the Rgveda, 
the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and fourthly* the 
Atharvan, and fifthly, epic and purana,” 51 continues to 
sum up all the branches of knowledge and concludes: 
ft but, My Lord, here I am knowing the mantras but 
not the soul.” That he thus declares to have found no 
knowledge of the soul in all the branches of knowledge 
except the bhumavidyd means that he exalts the value of 
the bhumavidyd , which he is about to set forth—or else, 
the contention of this Narada is occasioned by the fact 
tfiat he was unable to find out the Supreme Reality 
that is set forth in Vedas and auxiliaries. Similarly 
Sandilya’s contention, as may be gathered from his 
exposition later on of the Supreme Reality Brahman 
called Vasudeva, who is to be known from the Vedanta* 
So it is said in the Paramasamhita that in view of the 
difficulty of understanding the meaning of the Veda, 
the 3astra has commenced in order to facilitate this 
understanding: u My Lord, I have studied in great detail 
all the Vedas with the auxiliary and subsidiary sciences, and 
I have listened to the auxiliaries together with the disputations , 
But nowhere in all those texts have I found beyond all doubt 

the road to bliss by whieh the end is attained” and “the 

E 
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Lord Hari , who knows ^ has taken the essence from the 
Vedanta and summarized it in an easy form to show His 
mercy to His devotees 

Therefore, it is beyond reproach that the Lord 
Vasildeva who is identical with the Supreme Brahman 
and who is known from the Vedanta—absolutely 
opposed to all imperfection, solely comprising perfec¬ 
tion and ocean of immeasurable perfect qualities like 
infinite knowledge, bliss, etc. and whose every will is 
realized—has gazed upon His devotees, distinguished 
according to the system of the four stations and four 
stages of life and conformably pursuing the four ends 
of man’s life, dharma, artha, kama and moksa; and 
shoreless sea of compassion, clemency, and affection, 
He considered that the Vedas which teach true know* 
ledge of His proper form, Hts supernal manifestation, 
the means of His propitiation and the fruit thereof, 
were difficult to grasp for all gods and men different 
from Himself, as they are divided in £g, Yajuh Saman 
and Atharvan, with numberless branches and consist¬ 
ing in injunction exegesis and formula, and therefore 
He Himself composed the Paficaratra §astra to teach 
the true purport of the Vfedas. 

Moreover, if others interpret the four Lessons of 
the Sutras in such a way that they deny the authority 
of an incompatible component part, this interpretation 
runs counter to the very letter of the Sutras and to the 
intention of the Author of the Sutras. Tor the Author 
of the Sutras, after having promulgated the Sutras that 
set forth the canons of Vedanta, composed in support 
of the Veda the hundred thousand Slokas of the 
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Bharatasamhita, in the jndnakdnda of which, the 
Moksadharma, he declared: “When a householder or an 
initialedi or a hermit, or a wandering mendicant wants to 
attain the final aim, which deity is he to worship then?” 12 and 
so on and proceeds to propound the doctrine of the 
pancaratra Sastra in a long disquisition: “This has been 
extracted from the Bharat a epic in its full length of one 
hundred thousand slokas after it has been churned with the 
stick of thought: like butter is extracted from turds, and 
curds from milk, the Brahmin from the bipeds, the Atany aka 
from the Vedas, the Amrta from the herbs 63 this Makofia* 
nisada which is consistent with the four Vedas and the 
demonstrations of Sdmkhya and Toga is railed the Ponca* 
rdtra?* This is bliss, this is Brahman, this is absolutely 
salutary Consistent zviih Rg , Tajnh and Sdman and the 
A tharvdngxrasas . 56 This discipline will of a certainty be 

authoritative” 57 The words sdmkhya and yoga above 
denote jnanayoga and karmayoga, compare ”the 
sdmkkyas th ro ugh jnanayoga end the yog ins through karma- 
yoga . ,,5a Further in the Bills maparvan : tt Bruhmanas, 
ksatriyas, vailyas and iitdras as described are all lo worship , 
to serve and to honour Mddkava according to the sdtvata ritual 
that has been promulgated by Satnkarsanad 950 Now, how 
would it be possible that the foremost of Vedic scholars 
Badarayana, who has said this Himself, would say that 
the satvata £astra, which sets forth the ways of wor¬ 
shipping and propitiating Vasudeva, the Supreme 
Brahman, the One known from the Vedanta has 
really no authority whatever ? 

However, in texts like: ‘ ‘Are Samkhya, Toga, Panca¬ 
ratra, Vedas end Pas up a ta all founded on the same principle 
or have they different foundations” 0 Sage ** and so on, it 
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is said that Samkhya, etc. do also deserve our respect, 
whereas they are refuted in the SarJraka. Hence it 
would be the same with this system too.—No, for in 
the Mahabharata the same argumentation is embodied 
as in the Sarlraka. The meaning of the question: 
“Are they founded on the same principle or not” is this: Do 
Samkhya, Yoga, Pasupata, Vedas and Paficaratra set 
forth the same fundamental or different ones ? And if 

t 

they set forth one and the same fundamental, what is 
it? But when they set forth different fundamentals, 
their teachings are incompatible and since we have no 
option in matters of reality, it follows that only one can 
be admitted: what is that one?” To this question he 
replies: “ Know what these different theories of knowledge 
really are, 0 Royal Sage . The founder of Samkhya is 

Kapila , 5,6t etc. and he declares that Samkhya, Yoga and 
Pasupata have their origins in persons because they are 
creations of Kapila, Hiranyagarbha and PaSupati; 
then in “the teacher of the Vedas is held to be Avdntara - 
tapas”* 2 he states the impersonal origin of the Vedas, 
and finally he says in < founder of the entire Pancat air a is 
Ndrdyana Himself”* 9 that no one but Narayaqa has 
promulgated the Pancaratra system. What the author 
here intends to say is this; Inasmuch as the personal 
systems hold mutually irreconcilable views on reality 
tiid maintain tenets that are incompatible with the 
reality as we know it from the Veda without the 
slightest possibility of such errors as inaccuracies, etc. 
since its origin is impersonal , they can hardly be deemed 
to carry any authority on reality such as it is. And 
Narayana, the Supreme Brahman, is the One known 
from the Veda. Therefore, we may accept the funda¬ 
mentals of pradkdna , purusa^ paiupaiU etc. as propounded 
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by these various systems only in so far as they are 
ensouled by Narayana the Supreme Brahman* who 
is the One known from the Veda* So he says: “In 
alt these different systems of knowledge, eminent prince , we 
see that according to tradition and logic the sovereign Narayana 
« the only basis ;” 61 be,* he who ponders over reality 
yalhdgamam yathanyayam y sc. as propounded by these 
different traditions and corroborated by arguments 
sees clearly that Narayana alone is the basis of all 
reality. That is to say: as the fundamentals are not 
declared in these systems to be ensouled by Brahman, 
the one who, on the authority of Srutis u all this is verily 
Brahman “Narayana is all , etc.” 66 realizes that every¬ 

thing in fact is ensouled by Brahman, understands that 
Narayana alone is the basis. 

Consequently, considering that Narayana, the 
Supreme Brahman, the One known from the Vedanta, 
is Himself the founder of the entire Paficaratra, and 
that this system sets forth His proper form and the 
means of worshipping Him, it is evident that no one 
can seriously maintain that this system is on a par with 

the other systems. Hence, it is declared in the same 
epic: ci Thus it is said that samkhyayoga and vedaranyaka 
—which are mutually complementary—constitute the one 
Pancardlra ;” 67 saifikhyayoga is “Samkhya and Yoga:” 
veddrany&ka “the Vedas and the Aranyakas”: these are 
said to be mutually consistent and to constitute the one 
Pancaratra because they form a whole inasmuch as 
they all propound one truth. In other words: the 

Aranyakas accept the 25 fundamentals of the Saipkhya, 
the discipline of yama $ niyama, etc. of the Yoga and 
declare that these fundamentals are ensouled by 
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Brahman, that this discipline is a form of worshipping 
Brahman* and that the acts of the Vedas arc propitia¬ 
tions of Him* so that they hereby propound the proper 
form of Brahman; it is precisely this that the Supreme 
Brahman Narayana Himself elucidates in the Paftea- 
ratra Tantra, And what is rejected in the Sarfraka is 
not the fundamentals as such of the Samkhya* but the 
tenet that they are not ensouled by Brahman; and 
what is rejected of Yoga and Pagupata is not the dis¬ 
cipline and Pasupati as such but the tenet that the Lord 
is only the operative cause, the fallacious opinions on 
major and minor fundamentals and certain unorthodox 
practices. Therefore, the text: u Sd?nkhya T Yoga , Patica - 
ratra > Vedas and Pdiupata are all in essence authoriiative and 
are not to be invalidated by argumentations which means 
that their fundamentals as propounded in these systems 
are to be accepted and the systems are not to be 
anathematized in their entirety like the fundamental 
doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism; for this is in 
agreement with the statement that “according lo tradi¬ 
tion and logic the sovereign A dray ana is the only basisP m 
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means of knowledge. It cannot depend on 
Perception. 
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tion. 
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the percipient; in a supreme percipient supreme 
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7. Objection. Even so. Perception as a whole could be 
total. 

8- Refutation* No, the finite can never become 
infinite. Thus there can be no all-embracing 
perception and the validity of Pancaratra, 

dependent on such Perception, collapses, 

9. Nor can its validity depend on Inference. 

10. Nor on Scripture, whether explicitly found, or 
proved to exist by Inference, Analogy or Circum¬ 
stantial Implication. 

11. Objection . The same reasoning applies to the 
validity of any Smrti. 

12. Refutation . No, since the validity of Smrti resides 
in the fact that its injunctions are observed by 
the same agent as observe the Vedic injunctions. 
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These agents do not observe Pancaratra injunc¬ 
tions, because those are condemned by exemplary 
exponents of the three Estates. 
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14. Refutation• But they are not Brahmins. 
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22* Proof for the existence of such a Creator is 
furnished by the proved produced ness of the 
world. 
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be ultimate causes of world creationand destruc¬ 
tion. The existence of a divine Creator is 
abundantly evidenced by Scripture and Tradi¬ 
tion. 
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Inference. 
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AGAMA PRAMAlJfYAftr ' 


, }' Homa S e t0 Vi §? u » the sole cause of the origin 

subsistence and annihilation of the world, the sole cause 
evidentWs a ^ ^ rJv" ever Y thin & » as instantly 

evident 1 as a myrobalaShn the hand. 

- , J: of m Y contemporaries who are-pro- 

t y d,shoncst and will condemn a penetrating 
treatise, however great its merits, because they are 

envious, (may condemn it.) There are many others 

who have an excellent judgment of what is essential 

anHfhif “ 1 not T honest students who do not cavil; 
and they will praise my wort, 

*: ? vcn e ™ dite scho,ars “ a y err when their 
critical acumen is dominated by partisan views ; ye t 

et the sagacious without envy study the Bhagavata’ 
doctrine as I shall present it here. 


4. There are certain people whose minds are 
confused by the noise of multitudes of sophisms and 
falsehoods which are borrowed from anyone that 
comes: and claiming superiority for their own studies 
and learning, and pretending to protect the Way of the 
Veda, 1 they refuse to accept the authority of Paflcaratra 
Tantra which, being composed by the Supreme Per. 
son Himself, leads to unparalleled beatitude. 

And they contend: 


It has been decided that Verbal Testimony^ is 
, a means of knowledge in two ways; dependent 
testimony which depends on other authority 

- , and independent testimony. 

These two kinds are thus distinguished: 

! -No verbal assertion can be a means of valid 
’■ knowledge if it has been formulated by a person*! 
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for a verbal assertion to be authoritative, it must 
by definition be independent. 

That is to say: verbal evidence which originates 
from a person carries authority only then when it is 
used to corroborate a fact which has already been truly 
established by other means of knowledge, 4 and which 
enables the speaker to take this fact for granted. Now, 
Perception and the other means of knowledge which 
involve Perception, cannot produce the, knowledge 
that the Paficaratra Tantra does indeed set forth that 
the desired heaven, release and other supernatural ends 
can be attained by means of such ritual acts as Con¬ 
secration and such devotional acts as worship of the 
Bhagavan etc., for this relation of means and ends is 
not of the order of Perception, For if we consider 

Consecration, worship etc, merely with the aid of 
Perception, we cannot say that they are means to realize 
the summum bonum* 

Not only, therefore, is Perception of an ordinary 
kind unavailing, but there is also no way to know that 
there have been recently certain persons of superhuman 
sensibility who would have had perceptual evidence 
that such acts really are means of attaining the desired 
ends; for the sense-organs of such persons, too, cannot 
surpass the boundaries of sensitiveness as we know it 
commonly. 

5. An objection may be raised here; 

However, perception of a superior kind is 
possible, depending on its percipient. Perception, 
therefore, may become perfect if the percipient is 
perfect* 

That is to say: a finite thing may be found ^to 
become infinite; for instance, 1 extent becomes infinite 
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in space, which is infinitely extended. Similarly, we 
find that finite Perception is considerably widened in 
air-borne creatures, like crows, owls, vultures etc*, 
so that Perception might conceivably become infinite 
in some being. This indeed is the uppermost limit of 
knowledge where it encompasses every knowable thing; 
for we know from experience 6 that knowledges exceed 

one another as their contents exceed one another, 

* 

f That is why the wise can say that there is 
Someone in Whom such finite qualities as 
supremacy, dispassionateness, power etc. subsist in 
ah infinite and unequalled condition. 
Consequently, this Person whose immediate 
perception encompasses the entire range of things that 
are present in the world is hereby explained to be the 
Bhagavan who has immediate perceptual knowledge 
that Consecration, worship and so forth are dharma. 
So what remains unproved ? (is improper), 

6. This objection is thus refuted: 

The supreme perceptual knowledge which 
you assume is just a fancy. Perceptual knowledge 
can never go beyond its own sphere and trespass 
on another. 

For instance: 

A superior kind of visual perception, as well 
as a superior perceptible object, must necessarily 
' occur in loci where inherent relations of one kind, 
as between colour and coloured, obtain in one 
object. 

' No knowledge that is received through one of 
the senses can encompass all that is knowable 
through all senses. So how can perceptual 
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knowledge by itself make all things known, i.e. 
r ) also things known only through other means of 
.knowledge ? 

' 7 - The objector resumes: 

1 However, the sensitivity which we attribute 

to Perception is directed toward the perceiving of 
■ ^ 

what exists at present. 

Of course, if Perception did not have this function 
of perceiving what exists at present as its natural 
function, it would cease to be Perception at all 
Therefore, it is not reasonable to say that a superior 
kind of Perception, defined as encompassing all objects, 
is a priori impossible because it is limited to being 
Perception * 

8. The objection is refuted: 

If from finite Perception you conclude to infinite 
Perception, then I ask you to explain: can a finite 

quantity ever attain to such expansion that it cannot be 
further expanded? You insist, as it were, on full 
maturity in a little boy B J ‘even as a boy, after attaining 
the full growth, cannot grow physically further?* 
There are two possibilities: either the infinite 
exists in the finite, or the finite gradually becomes 
infinite. 

1 

The former cannot stand, for there is no 

Perception to support it: we have never seen a 

bowl or a similar finite object which had the same 

expansion as space. 

And suppose a finite quantity could assume 
inconceivable infinitude: why, then any single jar or 
pitcher could fill up the entire space within the Egg of 
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Btalima, so that all other things would be pushed out 
and perish accordingly 1 

* If you take space itself as the subject/you 
merely prove the proved. 1 In the alternative you 
cannot avoid the illogicality we have pointed out: 
as a matter of fact, never before has anybody seen 
a finite pillar which was pervaded by an infinite 
pillar P Consequently, there remains the defect of 
mutual exclusion. 

Let us also consider your illustration, namely that 
in space we have an example of a finite extent 
becoming infinite. Extent is -by definition a limited 
extension of space, a relative quantity, something that 
can be entirely circumscribed. Extent in this 
definition does not subsist in space as such, so how can 
you adduce it as an example? Besides* if one were to 
infer extent in space, one would simultaneously infer 
the possibility that space might be surpassed in extent 
by another quantity. And so the illustration again 
falls short of the thesis. 

Nor is there any evidence ibr the thesis that a 
superior perception reveals that Consecration, worship 
etc. are actually dharma. 

.To sum up: For all these reasons it would appear 
to us that the supposition that some, otherwise un¬ 
perceived, supreme spiritual being exists with a superior 

sensibility is very weak; and this being so, we conclude 

that Perception offers no authority for the postulated 
relation of means to ends 5 ; and since the authority of 
Paficaratra is based upon the Perception of this sup¬ 
posed relation, its authority is entirely non-existent. 
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9,1 Not only is there j no Perception, but there 
cannot possibly be an Inference (o support the thesis in 
question, for 5t Is wholly suprasensible: and Inference, 
of course, can only take place after an invariable con¬ 
comitance has been observed by means of Perception. 
If no fires have ever been observed before, they cannot 
prove that smoke is invariably concomitant with them.* 


10* Nor do we find scriptural evidence which sets 
forth that the performance of all the { rites which are 


established in the Satvata 11 doctrine is mandatory; such 
evidence would have proved that the Paficaratra 
Tradition, being based upon this mandate, 12 carried 
authority. 


Nor is it possible, in the absence of explicit 
revelation, to infer such evidence from Scripture^ For 
just as the relation of means to certain ends which are 
their fruits, e.g., heaven, as Faiicaratra maintains 


Consecration, worship etc, to be, does not allow of 

* 1 J i 9 

being inferred because no such relation can be verified 
by Perception, just so no scriptural authority to furnish 
the basis of such a relation can be inferred from 


Scripture. 

i w Nor is any verbal testimony capable of 
providing valid knowledge that Scripture is the 
basis of the Tradition concerned. Verbal 


testimony is of two kinds, originating from a 
person or not originating from a person.* 1 

Personal speech cannot be proof of it, for 
persons may lie in order to deceive their hearers. 
For even today, we find philosophers who pretend 

to be scriptural and yet expound an interpretation 
which is wholly un scriptural. 
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So we have our doubts whether the claim made 
y the authors of the PaBcaratra texts that their own 
compositions are founded in the Veda is really the 
result of an honest conviction that such is indeed the 
case, or nothing but the self-glorification of authors 

who write as their fancy takes them! . ,, 

This argumentation by* itself suffices to 

disprove the contended authority of PaBcaratra, 

for there is no eternal Scripture 14 to support the 
claim. 

Nor can Analogy prove that Scripture is its 
basis, for this criterion cannot be properly applied 1 
for how could the proof we need, which cannot be 
found by the other means of knowledge, be within 
the scope of the mere knowledge of similitude ? 

Nor can it be argued that, since the Tradition 
cannot be proved by other means, Implication 1 * proves 
that Scripture is its basis. The argument is as follows, 
circumstantial Implication must prove the tradition' 
as it cannot be proved otherwise; the authors of the 
PaBcaratra, clearly have this tradition that Consecration 
worship, etc. are dharma and this tradition is 
comparable to the tradition of Manu and others that 
certain non-Vedic rites, as the astaka etc., are dharma 1 
now there can be no tradition of a fact unless that fact 
has been cognized before; but here we have the 
tradition of a fact that cannot be proved by Perception 
Inference, Verbal Testimony or Analogy; therefore the 
cognition of the feet can only have originated from 
Scripture., . , , 

■■ However, this argument would only prove ,its, 
point if there were any authority for the assumption 
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of the three estates do not accept the doctrines of 
Traditions of this kind, 

13. Objection ; 

Nevertheless, the fact that Bhagavata Brahmins, 
who wear the hair-tuft, the sacred thread etc. 
prescribed in Scripture, perform daily the rites of 
Paficaratra should then justify the presumption that 
these rites likewise ultimately derive from the Veda, 
On what grounds, then, are we to assume that this 
same Paficaratra Tradition really has its origins in 
error, deceit and the like, the very negation of valid 

authority ?. 

14. Refutation : 

We reply: Well! So you really argue that the 
Bhagavatas, who are hated by the three estates, are 
exemplary and hence authoritative ? ! 

Objection: 

But they are Brahmins, and Brahmins are 
considered to be the highest estate: why should they 


not be exemplary ? 

Refutation: 

’ Brahmins ? Far from it! We do not regar 
Brahmins as a distinct species, different from the 
species man, with specific characteristics which mere 
sensory perception permits us to recognize as present 
in some specific bodies and absent in others. Hair-tu P 
sacred thread etc. which are prescribed for Brahmins 
and the other two estates, do not make a man a 
Brahmin! Nor do they demonstrate that a man is 
a Brahmin, for wc sec them worn illega Y Y 
blackguards, outcastcs and the Hk c « Therefore, t ie 
sole criterion by which f we can tell whether a man 
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is indeed a Brahmin is acceptance of undisputed 
expressions by older persons, which give us irrefutable 
proof Nor do ordinary people, use without hesitation 
the term Brahmin to describe Bhagavatas, There is 
also a distinct difference in the two appellations: here 
Brahmins, there Bhagavatas. , , 

■ 15, Objection: , 

i The people do not use the word * Brahmin* to 
refer to Bhagavatas. The reference Is only difference 
as this much Brahmins and this much Bhagavatas. Be 
that as it may, still, the appellations Satvata, Bhagavata 
etc. 1 are also used to name Brahmins, by some sort of 
transference of properties, just as the word parivrajaka 
is used to designate a Brahmin 10 , 

Refutation : The argument is false. 

Persons of certain inferior castes are commonly 
t referred to as Satvatas; the name is used to denote 
these castes, and not anything else. The gram¬ 
marians have the rule that it is improper to use a 
certain word in its etymological sense if it can also 
be taken in a customary sense which is more 
* common, e.g,, ratkakara 21 . 

If there were no such rule, how could the word 
rathakara give up its etymological meaning of "chariot- 
maker* 1 to become the name of a particular caste, even 
to the extent of cancelling all connotations which we 
have learnt 22 ? Similarly, Satvata refers to a person who 
has been born from a vratya va££ya and belongs to the 
lowest castes, and is thus excluded from the sacraments 

of initiation”, etc. Manu says: "The issue of a 
vai4ya vratya extraction is called Sudhanva or Bharusa 
or 'Nijaiigha or Maitra or Satvata 2 *” It cannot 
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that cognitions are invariably true. But when certain 
notions which are produced by the false cognitions of 
people whose judgement is clouded by hatred, 
prejudice and obstinacy, cause such “traditions” to be 
written in accordance with these false cognitions, could 
these traditions possibly be true ? 

' 11. Here an objection may be raised: 

However* the same arguments may be advanced 
against the authority of the traditions of Manti etc. 
The observation of the astaka rite does not produce any 
perceptual knowledge that this rite is indeed a means 
to realize the postulated end. Nor can it be inferred, 
because no relation 1 B is perceptually given. Nor is there 
any scriptural evidence for it, for it cannot be found. 
Nor again can such evidence be inferred from Scripture 
where it is not found explicitly, because no relation is 
perceptually given. Nor can it be proved, through 
Analogy, as there is no apparent analogue. Nor 
through circumstantial Implication, because of the 
reasons given above against the argument that it is 
otherwise unprovable. Now, if it is legitimate in one 
case to presume scriptural authority in support of it 
because there happens to be a well-established tradition 
about it among Vedic experts,—well, in Paflcaratra, 
too, great sages are traditionally Jcnown as the founders 
of the sacred transmission, sages like Narad a, Sandfly** 
and others. The same objections and the same justifi¬ 
cations can be advanced about both the tradition of 
Manu etc, and the tradition of Paflcaratra. Either 
both are authoritative or neither is. There are no 
grounds to show that the two traditions differ in some 
essential respect. Either we must reject the authority 
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of Manu’s tradition as well, or we must indeed shtiw in 
which respect the Paficaratra tradition is different from 
Manu’s. 

W ■ -F 

■ 12, This objection is refuted: 

,. The author of the Sutras, by making the Sutra: 
“Tradition is also valid, because it has the same 
agent as Scripture 17 ”, has clearly indicated that in 
his opinion no essentia] difference exists between 
Scriptural and Traditional validity. 

Accordingly, we find that those who are qualified 
for the three Vedas perform equally for purposes of 
higher benefits both the ritual acts which are 
enjoined by Scripture (e.g., agnihotra, purnadariamdsa , 
jyotistoma etc-) and the ritual acts enjoined by Tradi¬ 
tion (e.g,, astakd) dcamana^ samdhyd worship t9 , etc,}, 
because they have been instructed in both varieties of 
acts by their fathers or preceptors. The firmness with 
which so highly qualified exemplary persons have 
adopted these traditional rites as incumbent upon the 
three higher estates goes to show that the knowledge 
that rites of this kind, axtakd etc., obviously found to 
exist, are mandatory ultimately derives from Scripture 
itself- On the other hand, we find that those who observe 
the scriptural rites of agnihotra etc. do not observe the 
Tantric customs in the same manner as they observe 
such traditional customs as dcamana investiture with 
the sacred thread etc. On the contrary, the Vedic 
experts condemn those who do. It follows that the 
validity which we attribute to different Traditions 
“because”, as the Sutra says, “they have the same 
agent as Scripture”, cannot well, apply to heterodox 
Traditions as the Paficaratra; for exemplary exponents 
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disputed 'that Bhagavata is another name for 
Satvata; Smrti has it that u the fifth, called Satvata, 

■ * j * ' 

worships the temples and sanctuaries of Visnu by royal 
decree; 1 he is also called Bhagavata,” 25 * 

1 * The 'Smrti. thus describes 1 which profession the 
descendants of the said vratya vaiSya pursue—and with 
our own eyes we indeed see them' pursue this - profes¬ 
sion, ‘ Thus Uganas: “They all live by‘the plough and 
the sword, the Acaryas and the Satvatas live on' the 
worship of the'Deity,” 26 Similarly,' in the Brahma 
Furana— u He * worships the sanctuaries of^Visnirby 
royal decree.* \ Elsewhere 1 the .same is stated. thus : 
“The profession of the Satvatas is to clean up the 
sanctuaries of the Deity and the eatables offered to the 
idol, as well as to guard it. ,,2T And, to dispel the last 
doubt about the sort of people they are, Manu declares: 
“Whether disguised or not, they can be known by their 
deeds/* 1 1 ' 

'16,* Their conduct, moreover, proves that they 
cannot be Brahmins, For a living they perform puja 
to the Deity, * undergo their Consecration, eat them¬ 
selves the Food which is offered to the idol$ te , observe 
deviating sacraments—from the prenatal garbhddkdno 
rite to the funerary rituals—, omit to perform the 
iraula ritual and avoid contact with Brahmins. These 
and other habits show conclusively that they cannot be 
Brahmins. 

Smrdis declare that the reason of that disqualifica¬ 
tion for Vcdic rite? is this that they perform puja to 
the Deity 3n order to earn a living: “Those who from 
generation to generation have worshipped the Deity 
professionally arc disqualified for the study of the V<*da, 
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for participation in the sacrifices and for officiating 
in sacrifices. >,a Their own Parama Samhita states the 
same prohibition: “Whether in disaster or emergency, 
m terror or in straits, one must never worship the God 
of gods for a living.’* 11 Such habits as wearing the 
garlands that are offered to the God and "eating the 
food that is presented to the idol and other practices 
of that hind, which are condemned by all right-think¬ 
ing people, shows plainly that they are not Brahmin*. 

Furthermore, we Wonder how it can be presumed 
that the authority of these people proves that Scripture 
is the basis of their way of life: at the mere sight 

of them all respectable men perform expiatory 
rites such as candrHyena 1 Smrti declares that if one sets 
eyes on a devalaka, it is necessary to perform an 
expiation. A devalaka is someone who lives on temple 
treasure and worships the idol for a livelihood. Thus 
Devala: “One who lives on temple treasurers called a 
devalaka”* 1 Likewise: “A Brahmin who has worshipped 
the deity for three years in order to make a living is 
called a devalaka and he is held to be unworthy to 
partake in any ritualThose who have been known 
to worship the God as a hereditary profession are 
automatically regarded as devatakas . The rite of 
expiation is set forth in the precept: “A Brahmin who’ 
is taking his meal should not look at ordure, a pig, a 
eunuch, a sacrificial pole, a devalaka or a corpse; if he 
does he must observe the tandTqyan&J ,J * i Atri, too, very 
explicitly declares that they are not Brahmins : “The 
Avalukas, Devalakas, IC&lpadevalakas, Ganabhoga- 
devalakas and fourthly those of the Bhagavata profes¬ 
sion are corrupt Brahmins.” 14 Also the venerable Vyasa: 
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“The Ahvayakas, Devalakas, Naksatragramayajakas 
and Mabapathikas are outcasre Brahmins/’ 13 

. ' Therefore, the fact that Paiicaratra recognizes the 
authority of the Bhagavatas who by birth and by deeds 
have deviated from the Way of the Veda is sufficient 
ground to deny authority to the Pancaratra Scriptures* 

17. Furthermore/ the class of texts with which 
we are here concerned are not valid means of knowing 
which acts are good and which are evil inasmuch as 
they are accepted by heretics, and thus are of the same 
kind as the Buddhist statements on stupa worship. 

Besides, their own texts relate that the instruction 
in all their dharmas presupposes the abandoning of the 
Way of the Veda; “having failed to find the supreme 
good in the four Vedas, Sandilya learnt this doct¬ 
rine*-/’ ss . But how can we presume that a certain text 
can teach that a certain object, which is known from 

the four Vedas, is man’s supreme goal in life if he 
rejects at the outset the very authority of the Vedas as 
sources of knowledge about the means which lead to 
bliss ? On the contrary, we find that Manu and other 
authors of Traditions declare that their works which 
expound as their teaching the means of attaining all 
kinds of desirable ends derive solely from Scripture; 
“The Veda in its entirety is the basis of the Law, as 
well as of the traditions and customs of those who are 
expert in Law n ; “the Law is enjoined by Scripture and 
Tradition”; “it is entirely expressed in the Veda; For 
the Veda contains all knowledge/* 

Further, the assertion that those who have already 
been consecrated by the sacraments of Investiture etc, 
and are thereby qualified for all the Vedic rituals, 
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agnihotra etc., must yet undergo another sacrament, 
called Consecration, 57 in order to be qualified for the 
worship of the Bhagavan, demonstrates that the system 
h non-Vcdic; for if it were Vedic, they would be 
qualified for Tantric ritual by the regular sacraments. 

Again, another indication of its non-Vedic 
character is the fact that the system is not included 
among the fourteen sources of knowledge, which all 
orthodox people recognize as giving authoritative 
information on the Law. 33 If it were authoritative, then 
it would have been recognized as such by tradition; 

but as it is not so recognized, this proves that the 
Paficaratra tradition is non-Vedic. For this reason the 
venerable Badaraya$a, when he has occasion to refute 
the heterodox doctrines of Kanada, Aksapada, the 
Buddha etc. as inimical to the Way of the Veda, also 
refutes the Paficaratra in his Sutra: *‘Because of the 
impossibility of origin.* 439 Therefore, as the Vedic 
experts regard the Paficaratra doctrine as non-Vedic 
since it is not included among the Vedic systems and 
because of other reasons which will be advanced in the 
sequel, it cannot be compared with the Tradition of 
Manu etc. 

In view of all this it is our opinion that such 
infrequent good rites—e.g., the worship of the Bhagavan 
—which are described by the Paftcaratricas (who teach 
a good many others, mostly black arts of exciting 
hatred, haunting a person out of his occupation, 

envoutement etc.) are merely added to deceive people 
about their real attentions and do not deserve our faith 
or consideration: they are like milk that is put in a 
dog 4 s bladder J t 
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~ To ^sum up, it is not proper to assume' that 

Paficaratra is based on the Veda and therefore equally 

authoritative as the doctrinal works of Manu'and 

others, » 1 * ■ ' 

* 1 

* Discursus : j * ' J 1 

* f * * 

18, At this point someone interjects ; lQ If you 
please, by all means assume that the Vedas constitute 
the cause of the delegated and indirect authority of the 
Tradition of Manu etc. But is there any reason why 
we should have to depend exclusively on the Veda as 
the basis of the Pancaratra tradition too ? The same 

j 

direct knowledge which is the very foundation of the 
authority of the Vedas themselves is also the foundation 
of the authority of the Paficaratra doctrine; the 
authority of the latter is not based upon the relation 
of supporting authority and supported authority which 
characterizes typical smaria injunctions, e.g., astakd and 
ccamana which have their common basis in the Veaa. 

, r 

In fact, the two traditions of the a stakd rite and 
the dcamat ia ,rite are not interdependent, but, they 
are equally and independently authoritative. Similarly, 
Paficaratra and Scripture are not interdependent. If 
Paficaratra collapses as soon as it is denied the support 
of the Veda, why then should the Veda not collapse 

i ' ' * 

when the supportof Paficaratra is taken away from it? 

19. The Vedas derive their' authority from 
direct knowledge which originates from a person and 
must therefore naturally derive from a person.^ Who 
can doubt it ? For we perceive that words, from tlicir 
very nature, depend for their composition on some 
entity that is different from themselves, How else 
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could they exist at all? If it is objected that the 
significance of the Book called Veda just consists in 
this that it does in fact exist as Word though nobody 
has composed it, then we reply; why, if this were true, 
then the significance of smoke on a mountain consists 
in this that it whirls irrepressibly sky-high without fire ! 
It is utterly out of the question, 41 

20, Objection. But since the applicability 12 of 

the dharma cannot be shown by any of the means of 
.knowledge, how can a book on it be composed ? 

* Reply, Don’t argue like that: for the Bhagavan 
who, of course, has an immediate intuition of dharma 
and adharma through the knowledge which is natural 
to Him has had this Book called Veda composed out of 
compassion for the world. 

21. Objection. But does this intuition or per¬ 
ception also encompass dharma and adharma ? 

Reply. Certainly. How else would the Bhagavan 
be able to give rise to such effects as body, world etc.? 
For the maker of such effects must be one who is 
capable of perceiving their material and instrumental 
causes. Now, dharma and adharma are the instrumental 
causes of the world 43 ; this is also the consensus of the 
Mlmarhsakas. Consequently we must postulate a cer¬ 
tain person who has this perceptual knowledge; and 
that person must also be the one who created the Veda 

at the beginning. 

22. If one contends that such entities as 
mountains, earth and the like are not effects, the 
‘answer is as follows: 

The entities in question, earth etc., arc effects, 
because they have a complex construction, like a 

* king’s palace, 44 
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Similarly, from the fact that they are made 
up of parts we conclude that they are subject to 
destruction. 

Entities that can be destroyed are destroyed 
by someone who knows the means by which they 
can be destroyed, just as we can destroy clay vessels 
etc, when we know by what means to destroy 

them. 

In the case of entities that are shattered, for 
instance, by a falling tree, that is without perceptible 
intelligent agency, the cause of their destruction 
remains dubious: but because of this very dubiety there 
can also be not positive certainty that the cause of 
their destruction is entirely occasional. 

Motion, when there is mass, is sufficient ground to 
infer in this world that an entity which has mass and 
can move is subject to origination and to destruction. 

It being thus established that earth etc. are indeed 
effects, on the grounds adduced above, it follows that 
the Bhagavan has knowledge of dkarma and adharma 

which are the instrumental causes of origination and 
annihilation.* 5 

Consequently, the entities here in question, earth, 
mountains and the like, have been created by a maker 
who possesses the described knowledge. 

Everything that has origin and end is, in our 
experience, created by such a maker, just because it is 
subject to origination and annihilation, like a house. 

23. Let it not be argued that there is no inter* 
mediate production of effects like body, world etc. 
between acts that bring about the desires of the person 
who undertakes them, 45 for these acts are unable to 
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produce anything unless they are used as an instrument 
by a spiritual being, since they are non-spiritual them¬ 
selves, like an adze,: without the operation of a 
spiritual being—the carpenter—an adze is incapable of 
effecting by itself such objects as a sacrificial pole. 

And we are not able to create through the instru¬ 
mentality of apurva factors : 4T for before the actual 
fruition of the ritual act wc cannot know their instru¬ 
mentality, and it has been said that only a person who 
has actual knowledge of the material and instrumental 
causes can be a maker with respect to these causes And 
there is no embodied soul which is known, or claimed, 
to be capable of having the required actual knowledge 
of the apurva that is to arise from the act. 

Therefore we must admit a Person of absolute 
omnipotence who is able to take in at a glance the 
entire Universe with dharma and adhartna of all em¬ 
bodied souls, their experiencing of karmic results etc., 
and in whose nature such properties as unrestricted 
knowledge etc. subsist. As they say; “The unobstructed 
knowledge, perfect impartiality, omnipotence of a 
universal lord and dharma are all four established 
together, 1 

Mantras, arthavadas,® epic and purana corroborate 
this point; e.g. “The one god, Prajapati, creating 
heaven and earth, created the Vedas/* 51 etc. At the 
moment of inception the great Grace of this Person 
who is the hhagavan is evoked by a glance at the 
aggregate of individual souls who are almost in a state 
of non-spiritual stupor, their instruments for the 
experiencing o £ karmic results*—body, senses and other 
organs—being completely dissolved. His Grace evoked. 
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he originates the entire universe and simultaneously 
He creates the triple Veda which states pellucidly the 
means by which the souls in transmigration can realize 
the objects of their desires. Then again, perceiving 
that they arc in a pitiable condition, being immersed in 
the ocean of existence which is perturbed by wave upon 
wave of all manner of iniquities, His heart burns with 
supreme compassion and He promulgates, through 
Sanatkumiira, Narada etc., the Paficaratra Samhitas 
which constitute the sources of knowledge about the 
manner in which He should be propitiated to attain to 
perfect bliss. Forasmuch as the Tantras are therefore 
based upon an immediate cognition of the Lord and 
are consequently self-sufficient like the Vedas, can they 
belong in the company of any Tradition, that of Manu 
ofanyone? 

Refutation. 61 

24. If this is true, then on what authority is such 
a creator of the Vedas known to exist? He is not 
directly perceived. 

Nor can we infer from the fact that the Veda is 
word that it therefore must have an author, for that 
would entail the total reversion of your special 
contentions. 

For an utterance that is perceived to depend for 
its composition on the agency of some being is also 
perceived to be uttered by no one but an embodied 
being. 

Now for all embodied beings the body is the 

instrument for good and for evil; so the assumption 
that the Veda is utterance would occasion the inference 
that it has been created by an embodied being whose 
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happiness and unhappiness resulted from his good and 
wit karman, and who therefore cannot be God, 

Moreover* in that case it would be impossible to 
establish the authority of the Vedas themselves; for if 
dharma —the Law—is not independent of other means 
of knowledge, there is no exclusive authority of the 
Vedas, 53 

25. Objection. But why should dharma be in¬ 
dependent of other means of knowledge ? For we have 
asserted that He has actual knowledge of dharma and 
cdkarma : how else could He produce the world of 
which dharma and adharma are the instrumental causes ? 

Reply. That has indeed been asserted, but the 
assertion is fallacious: for no creator o f the entire uni¬ 
verse can. be found of whom this can be assumed. 

To your argument that the world must be effected 
because it has a complex construction can be objected 
that empiricists distinguish three kinds of entities: 

Those whose makers arc evident to perception, e.g. 
pots and the like; those which are not found to be 

made at all; 64 and those whose creation remained 
doubtful, like the earth etc. 

In the two first-mentioned cases there is no room 
for God’s activity. As to the third, the earth etc. are 
not involved in a total origination or disintegrations, 
but merely, as now, subject ta varying degrees of 
increase and decrease which are adventitious. To say 
that the Mlmamsakas accept origination and annihila¬ 
tion in this sense is to prove the proved." 

In our opinion, too, these intelligent agents bring 
about various results by means of sacrifices and other 
acts, in order to enjoy these results themselves; and 
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the assumption that they are indeed, as’is proved for 
both of.uSj instrumental therein is quite correct, for we 
can have direct knowledge of these acts, sacrifices, 
donations and the like* However, the special power 
described with terms like apurva can never be open to 
perception. How then can wc have use for a supervis¬ 
ing God? 5ff 

26. Certainly, it is not true that an agent, for 
instance a potter, when he wishes to produce a certain 
product—pots—must first have direct knowledge of the 
power of their material cause—clay—and instrumental 
cause—stick—to produce these products before he can 
actually undertake their production. Else people who 
arc unaware o f the power of the requisite causes would 
never be able to employ these causes in order to pro¬ 
duce the results they want. In the case under discussion 
the persons concerned do indeed know which earner 
are required to bring about the results they want, for 
they know these causes, such as sacrifices etc., through 
the knowledge they have obtained from eternal Scrip¬ 
ture. Thus, aided by these causes, they render mani¬ 
fest such products as earth etc. 

Also, there is no invariable rule that only an agent 
to whom the material and instrumental causes are fully 
known is capable of undertaking an action and nobody 
else. A man can still be an agent in the action of 
knowing without perceiving in his own mind the 
material and instrumental causes that go into the 
making of this action of knowing. Why, then, contend 
that the causes must be known first ? 

27. The contention that the 'entire Universe h 
subject to annihilation because it has parts is incorrect. 
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Such a conclusion is cancelled by stronger perceptual 
-evidence against it- For the knowledge that does arise 
in the world of here and now is plainly this: 'Here is 
the mcru; here is the sun; here is the earth/ 

Recognition conveys to us the knowledge that these 
entities are related to different times; and certainly 
'both in former and later ages there arise similar per¬ 
sons who have the same notion of these entities* present 
existence* To put it in syllogistic form: 

The past has persons who recognize earth, sun and 

v 

mountain, because the past is time, like the present. 

The same syllogism can be constructed with regard 
to the future. This reasoning does not entail the 
fallacious conclusion that pots etc. are eternal, for in 
their case origination and annihilation are directly 
evident. 

It does not follow that, when a certain fact cannot 
be proved on the strength of a certain ground, since 
this ground involves a contradiction, this same ground 
cannot prove the same fact when it does not involve a 
contradiction. 67 

The other inference that has been given to prove 
that the world is subject to origination and annihila¬ 
tion, namely on the ground of motion when there is 
mass, is likewise incorrect; for this ground, too, is 
cancelled by the greater cogency of recognition. Con¬ 
sequently, inference cannot provide positive proof that 
the world is subject to origination and annihilation. 

28. Further, you contend that there is a God, on 
the ground that the world is a product; but this ground 
precludes a specially qualified producer. For a product 
generally implies on the part of its producer a number 
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of properties which are natural to him and therefore 
indispensable for the precise knowledge of the con¬ 
comitance between him and his product- Properties 
like being in possession of a body, having something 
left to desire, being deprived of omnipotence and 
omniscience, etc- How, then, can the fact that the 
world is a product convey to us the knowledge that the 
producer proposed for it possesses the postulated pro¬ 
perties, of being bodiless, eternally satisfied, omniscient 
etc., properties, that is, which are the opposite of what 
would naturally follow? The production of, a product 
•requires the activation of the body, which requires on 
the producer’s part an effort whose inherent cause is 
his relation with a body and is impossible of any but 
just such a producer- It follows that under no condi¬ 
tion bodiless person can be an agent- 

Or if, in order to remove this fault from the argu¬ 
ment, it is assumed that the producer indeed possesses 
a body, then the question arises. Is that body itself 
subject to origination or not? If it be subject to 
origination, there is infinite regress. If it be eternal, 
then your contention that whatever has parts must 
come to an end is not universally true. The solution 
of others, namely that God’s special properties can be 
demonstrated by an ad+hoc conclusion,^ does not hold 
good either. Tor that rule holds only of a case where 
a conflict follows from a means of knowledge but does 
not actually exist. In our case, however, the conflict 
is plain enough. 

29. Objection. But if even 'a well-considered 
invariable concomitance cannot demonstrate that the 
cause of the earth etc. is an intelligent being, then all 
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logical process of deduction is done with. But if deduc¬ 
tion can indeed convey true knowledge,' that it must 

also convey that there is a producer capable of creating 
the entire universe. 

L_b 

Reply. We do not say that your deduction fails 
to demonstrate that there is such a producer, but that 
it also demonstrates without discrimination as, many 
properties in this producer as, at the moment of grasp¬ 
ing the concomitance, are known to obtain in any 
producer. 

Nor do we carry our point too far. In a case 
where the term which we seek to establish through 
deduction can also be known through another means 
of knowledge, then this other means of knowledge may 
exclude from our term certain contrary properties 
which would have applied on the strength of our 
inferential mark alone. In the present instance, how¬ 
ever, we are seeking to demonstrate God whose agency 
falls completely outside the scope of other means of 
knowledge; in his case therefore all the properties that 
participate in an invariable concomitance elicited 
through positive and negative consideration are in¬ 
discriminately established by the deduction. 

A similarly occasional relationship between pro¬ 
ducer and product occurs, for instance, with grass that 
has grown just outside a house-garden. We cannot be 
positive that this grass has sprung from a person's 
action. In this instance, too, the assumption that a 
person, beyond the ken of our senses, has in fact been 
instrumental to the creation etc. of the world 'must 

remain entirely conjectural. j n . 

* 
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remain entirely conjectural. * j r 
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30. Another question to be considered is from 
what point in space, at what point in time, and to 
what purpose a person who is satisfied in all eternity 
would produce the universe. Every agent* c,g.,a potter, 
produces a product by means of certain instruments, 
while occupying a certain space at a certain time and 
aiming at a certain result which he wants. If the 
production of the world is purely sport and without 
ulterior motivation, since God docs not want anything, 
beware, for this states clearly that the Lord is by nature 
independent from anything beside Himself. Yet willy- 

nilly, without regard for anything He might wish. He 
shoulders the vast task of creating, sustaining and 
destroying the world. Is He in creating the creatures 
prompted by His compassion ? But why, then, does He 
not create them happy? If you reply, because God 
takes karman into account,' then you deny his complete 

independence. Besides, if their karman provides 
sufficient causes for these creatures* variety, why 
assume God at all ? ' 

Therefore, there cannot be such a person who is 
capable of creating the universe, of perceiving 
immediately dharma and adharma, and of composing 
the Vedas. 

' * 

31. Moreover, if the , Vedas were created by 
someone, this creator would be remembered;, ‘He is 
the one who has composed them. 9 It 5s not proper to 
assume that he has been forgotten, just as the digger of 
an exhausted well is forgotten. The latter is justifiable 
became the well no longer serves a purpose. But in 
the case of the Vedas, who, without remembering that . 
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the author was reliable; would give credence to all the 
Vedic rites which are to be performed at the expense 
of great trouble involving the loss of various properties? 
Consequently* if it cannot be proved of the Vedas that 
they have been composed by a person, because this 
person, however worthy of remembrance, is not re¬ 
membered, they can no more prove that God was their 
author than the Mahabharata and similar books can. 
Therefore the Vedas do not originate from a person. 
In consequence, the contention that the validity of 
Paficaratra is based upon the same immediate cogni¬ 
tion which is the basis of the validity of the Veda itself 
is the contention of those whose discrimination has 
been warped by their bias in favour of their own 

conclusions. 

32. Objection. But in what does this ‘preter- 
personaP character of the Veda consist ? If it consists 
in this that the Vedas are composed of eternal words, 
the same holds true of the Paficaratra Tantra. 5 ® Or if 
it is the eternity of the words that constitute it, again 
the same is true. It could not be the eternity of the 
word-sequence, for sequence cannot be natural to 
eternal entities.® If it is said that it is the sequence of 
the sounds in so far as these sounds are pronounced in 
one particular sequence, then we reply that since a 
sequence of pronunciation is non-eternal, the sequence 
of the sounds pronounced cannot be eternal. So where 
does the difference lie between Paficaratra and Vedic 
revelation? 

Reply. The difference lies herein that in the 
case of the Paficaratra the sequence is created by an * 
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independent person, whereas in the case of the Veda, a 
dependent person invariably wishes to repeat the exact 
sequence which had been laid down before him by 
students who preceded him. A category of a different 
degree 61 which is established on the strength of recog¬ 
nition should not be denied. And with this we con¬ 
clude our lengthy disquisition* 

33* The preceding has proved that the proposi¬ 
tion that the Paflcaratra is authoritative because it is 
based upon an immediate cognition of a person cate¬ 
gorically different from other persons, is not viable at 
all* Since there is no means of knowledge by which the 
existence of a person who has immediate knowledge of 
good and evil can be proved, it follows that this Tantra 
must have been promulgated by some human being 
with the purpose of deceiving the world. 

34* Objection. 61 4 This would be true if proof of 
the existence of the Lord could only be sought on the 
strength of logical argumentation. As it is, this is a 
fallacy, for the great Lord is known on the authority of 
the upanisads. When we hear the multitudinous 
statements of the eternal Scriptures which set forth the 
existence of an omniscient and omnipotent supreme 
Personality who is capable of creating the entire uni¬ 
verse, how then can \ve refuse to accept the authority 
of a tradition which derives from His immediate 
cognition ? 

35* To continue this topic, 63 these scriptural 
statements do not exceed the bounds of their authority 
just because they are concerned with facts; for similar 
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statements made by persons concerning facts that are 
extremely remote from a connection with other means 
of knowledge cannot be denied the authority which is 
afforded them naturally. 

Nor do statements concerning a fact lack authority 
because of the consideration that since either a proving 
or disproving factor may unexpectedly turn up there 
remains the possibility that this fact is thus repeated or 

reversed 64 ; for the same may equally well happen to a 
statement concerning, not a fact, but a kdrya . A kdrya , 
too, may be known from other means of knowledge, for 
it must be' admitted that ordinary karyas , like 'fetch 
firewood* are also known through other means of 
knowledge, as in the case of the cooking of the odana 

Or if it be claimed that, inasmuch as a kdrya con¬ 
cerning a categorically different thing like the agnihotra 
etc* cannot conceivably find any other authority, there¬ 
fore the verbal testimony which sets forth such a thing 
must needs be its authority,—well, then we may say 
that there is not a ghost of another authority for the 
Bhagavan whose form consists in unsurpassed 
knowledge, supremacy and beatitude; so that it should 
follow that everything is entirely the same in both 
cases, depending on one’s particular partisan views. 

Moreover, the theory is that since another means 
of knowledge can apply to a fact, a verbal statement 
concerning this fact cannot validly prove it: but why 
should not this other means of knowledge itself be the 
repetitious one since verbal testimony concerning its 
fact may conceivably turn up F 66 or, why should other 
means of knowledge which themselves are liable to 
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various deficiencies entail the negation of a notion that 
arises from eternal Scripture untouched by all defects 
inherent in persons, merely because it is deduced that 
its validity is cancelled by a prior means of knowledge ? 
This is absurd. 

Thus, therefore, the imperfections that necessarily 
follow from the induction, c.g, absence of omni- 
science**, possession of a body etc., find no room in the 
Bhagavan whose supernal manifestation of miraculous 
knowledge, supremacy and so forth is known from 
hundreds of bruits, just as cold can find no place in 
fire. 

And, in consequence, 

How can our tongue endeavour to state that the 
Tantra is false, while it is composed by the Omniscient 
One Himself who is known through the Upanisads ? 
Alas for the fool’s grand exhibition of labour in 
Mimamsa 3 How can a mind schooled in Mimamsa be 
so mistaken ? 

36. Learned thinkers, whose intellectual powers 
command respect, 60 maintain that all Vedic testimony 
carries authority only concerning such kdryas as cannot 
presuppose any other authority* Since words arc 
considered to have their true sense only when they 
concern such a kdrya , it is impossible that any state* 
ment can be denotative if it concerns something else 
than a kdrya . Therefore, when a man has observed 

that in an exchange between two adult persons a certain 
inherently related action of one of them takes place 
immediately upon his hearing a sentence uttered by the 
other, he concludes with certainty that the denoting 
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power of the sentence as inferred by means of circum¬ 
stantial-implication terminates completely in the karja 
that has been conveyed by that sentence/ 9 The very 
awareness of karja is known to relate to one’s own 
kdrya ; T0 so the onlooker, observing the same pro¬ 
cess in the present case, realizes that the one person’s 
action has been caused by the other person’s variously 
differentiated behaviour: “Surely this person has been 
made aware by the other of this karja that he proceed 
to his action immediately upon become aware of what 
he has to do,” This leads the observer to the conclu¬ 
sion that if therefore the verbal statement is truly 
denotative in so far as it serves to convey a karja whose 
specific motivation conforms to the entire statement, 
then whatever bits of meaning come to mind as a result 
of the addition or omission of words are denoted by 
these words only in strict accordance to this karja , 71 
which thus constitutes the primarily known principal 
element of the statement. In such a statement the 
imperative and optative verbal terminations, 7 * which 
unvaryingly give rise to a knowledge of karja, 
convey by themselves the body of the karja , whereas 
the indicative etc. terminations are subject to a con¬ 
textual relation with the karja by describing consequent 
matters which required by the kdrja t e.g. a person’s 

qualification to accomplish it etc. 73 

* 

37, Take for example the statement that a son 
has been born to the person spoken to, a purely sub¬ 
stantive statement; the aggregate of words which 
convey nothing more than this bare fact that a son has 
been bom, is not definitely proved to possess the power 
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of denoting the postulated birth of the son by means of 
such resultant effects as cheerful looks or joyfully 
bristling hairs on the part of the father- 74 For, it is 
impossible to establish'definitely that the occurrence of 
a cause for various joys in future, past and present is 
really due to the denotative power of the statement. 
Therefore, also in the case when we have a verb in the 
present indicative collocated with words that have their 
proper signification (in that they refer to things that 
presuppose no other means of knowledge), it must be 
assumed that in it we have a substitute with a positive 
(i.e. injunctive) denotation of words without actually 
having explicit reference to a karya, 7S 

38. A person knows that a certain word has a 
certain denotation, when it is known what is the deno¬ 
tation, of the other words with which it is collocated . 76 
It is proved that words have the power of denoting 
things only in so far as they are contextually connected 
with a karya ; consequently, their validity concerning 
an established fact is based on this that they give rise 
to the notion of karya „ 

It is contended that this denotation of karya is only 
occasional in words, 77 but this contention is incorrect; 
the ground for words to be denotative is that they deal 
with a karya , so that the contention suffers of the vice 
of being unproved. For a notion that arises from a 
verbal statement can never terminate in any object 
whatsoever that is not a karya * 

The cognitions of contextual relations which arise 
immediately upon hearing a profane statement are said 
to derive, not from Verbal Testimony, but from 
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Inference. 78 Thus it is right that these cognitions do 
not terminate in karyas - 

* * 
s \ 

39. If it were not accepted that verbal statements 
always bear on karyas , on what grounds then could an 
indicative statement like agnihotram jtthoii “he offers the 
agnihotra” be accepted as an injunction? Or if it be 
claimed that in this case, even though the statement as 
it stands has no complete validity, it is accepted as an 
injunction in order to ensure that it subserves a pur¬ 
pose, we reply that this claim is incorrect, since the 
operation of means of knowledge is not dependent on 
purpose, but rather is the acceptance of purpose depen¬ 
dent on the operation of the means of knowledge. It 
is not proper to assume that since one does not like to 
find rocks when one is looking for gold therefore one 
finds gold l As long as we do not assume that a state¬ 
ment is denotative only when it bears on a kdrya , we 
cannot assume that a verb in the present indicative 
contains an injunction. 

40. In the same manner the meaning of the 
upanisads must also be interpreted as being subordi¬ 
nate to such injunctions as “One must know the soul, 
meditate on it, etc.”™ which are expressed in differnt 
passages; this meaning, then, is that one must know 
the omniscient soul which is beatitude, i.c. an injunc¬ 
tion. That the soul is the object of an injunction does 
not by itself however prove that the soul exists as an 
established fact; for there can also be an injunction 
that a certain thing be such while actually it is not so* 
for example the injunction, “Know your father in 
someone who is not your father,” or “Know that the 
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syllable ONl, which is not the udgilha, is the udgitha/’ 80 
All statements that set forth the reality and the 
eternality of the soul only serve to convey that there is 
a spiritual agent, who is required in order to experience 
the otherworldly fruits that arc mentioned in ritual 
injunctions where the time of fruition is not speci¬ 
fied.® 1 

Therefore, no verbal statement whatever is a means 
of knowing a thing as such. Thus, by denying that the 
arthavadas, 62 too, can serve to convey knowledge of 
facts like Rudra’s weeping, it is shown that they merely 
serve to give praise in contextual connection with an 
injunction, which may be comparatively remote.* 5 

41. To conclude, it follows that the postulated 
divine person, whose personality is the product of the 
baseless beliefs of people that have failed to consider 
the true denotation of preceding or succeeding state¬ 
ments, is eliminated, with which we conclude our 
extensive discussion. 

42^ It is proved now that the pre-eminence of that 
postulated person cannot be borne out by Scripture. 
Let us, further, suppose that Scripture can indeed 
convey knowledge of facts; even so, what possible basis 
is there for the assumption that there exists a person 
who knows dharma and adharma t when we take into 
account the cognition that arises from injunction ? 
Omniscience 64 is possible only if the omniscient person 
knows the objects exactly as they are known by means 
of the different means of knowledge y for there is no 
statement which declares omniscience by cancelling the 
normal means of knowledge, Even'if there were such 

a statement, 'it would have to he explained as an 
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arthavada since its word-meanings would not allow of 
mutual relation, A cognition about a sentence-mean¬ 
ing arises from the individual words and it presupposes 
in these words such properties as appropriateness 
etc. 85 which are learnt through other means of know* 
ledge; now we wonder how*such a cognition could 
arise at all, if there were a conflict with these other 
means of knowledge that are required primarily for the 
cognition to arise! If a statement concerning an 

i I 

object that is contradicted by perception etc., were 
authoritative, who could then reject the identity of sun 
and sacrificial pole? 85 And if there is a person who 
possesses this peculiar excellency, what happens to the 
authority of the texts which is sought to be proved P 87 

43. Objection. However, those who follow the, 
Paftcaratra clan have the tradition that this Pahcaratra 
has been composed by this person. 

Refutation. But why do the Fa£upatas then not 
agree with their view? They, too, claim that the 
sovereign of the universe is the promulgator of their 
own system, and others have the same claims. Now 
they cannot all of them be omniscient, because then it 
would be impossible for them to set forth mutually 
contradictory teachings. The same ground which 
allows one among several discussants to prove an 
omniscient promulgator must hold equally for all of 
them.* But which one among the many omniscient 
beings who propound 1 mutually conflicting teachings 
while claiming each for himself the prerogative of 
omniscience, which one do we conclude is the one and 
only omniscient God? As the text says, U IFthere arc 
several omniscient beings who propound incompatible 
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/doctrines and if for each of them the arguments >are 
equally>valid, then whom can we elicit as the true and 
only one ?” BQ When each omniscient being is assumed 
on the basis of one's own Tantra doctrine since the 
various tantric< doctrines arc mutually in conflict, the 
result will be that none of them is authoritative. * ■ 


44. Objection. How can the teaching of Va$u- 
deva himself, who is well-known in Revelation and 

T ™ f *11 ^ i' 

Tradition, be brought to the same level as other 

Tantras? For the manifestation of His,power has been 
revealed J in the Purusa Hymn, “The earth sprang from 
his feet, ihe quarters of the sky from'his ears/ 5 * 9 and 
again/ “The creator created sun and moon as before/’* 
likewise^ “He is Brahma, he' is Siva/ 591 “Visnu’s 
highest step;” 92 "No one is his lord in this world, no 
one his commander; he has no sign. 5593 In this way, 

- i J ^ i i # 

the statements of Revelation describe his manifestation 
characterized by His origination, maintenance and 
annihilation of the world. Similarly, the Tradition: 
“From Visnu arose the world, in him docs it subsist; 
he is the one who causes it to exist and to perish/' said 
Barbara 94 ; Manu, too, declared that He is the lord: 
ci Narayana is above the unmanifest, and the World-egg 
is produced by the unmanifest.” 95 J 




, v This Supreme Person whoj’s continually r praised 
for JJis knowledge and supremacy in the statements of: 
Revelation and of the sages has created Faficaratra. If 
this Tantra is then on a level with Tantras that are 
apostate from the path of Revelation, then one might 
as well reason that a soma-drinker is on a level with a 
wine-drinker, just because he > is a drinker 1 Is this 

t 
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Tantm not superior? Wherefore, then,'are the qualities 
of immaculate knowledge, supremacy etc. of the 
Bhagavan not currently attributed also to the Destroyer 
of the Three Cities in the texts of Revelation? There¬ 
fore . it is absurd to hold the equality of the Tantras 
promulgated by both. Or, since He is the God who 
is the cause of the origination, protection and destruc¬ 
tion of the universe and For whom the entire Vedanta 
furnishes evidence to the exclusion of anyone else, how 

could He promulgate a i doctrine that is outside the 
pales of the Veda? ~ 

45.^ Objection. Nevertheless” a fair number 
of irutis' are found which ascribe omniscience and 
omnipotence to lord PaSupati as well: “He who is all¬ 
knowing, omniscient ;’’ 37 “The supreme great sovereign 
of sovereigns 

Reply. By secondary denotation these two words 
“omniscient” and “sovereign” apply not only to the 
one who actually is omniscient and sovereign, but also 
to others, not excepting God Siva, who are as it were 
all-knowing and supreme. Besides, if in the above 
quotation^ saroajnah iarvavit the word sarvajiia were 
indeed used to describe the omniscient one, there would 

be tautology of sarvavtt. 

- \ 

* 

. Consequently, the word sarvajiia refers only to 
Mahadcva; and so the Skanda-Purana, Linga-Purlna 
and other Puranas exhaust themselves in describing this 
all knowing and sovereign character of Siva. There 
fore, since the PaSupata Tantra has been promulgated 
by this Pagupati, it acquires authority in this way - bu 
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the reversion of the authority of all Tantras in con* 
sequence of their mutual contradictions applies to 'this 
PaSupata Tantra too, 

46. Further, granted that the Lord Vasudeva is 
the Person known in the upanisads, how then can the 
theory be held of him that he has 'promulgated the 
Paficaratra Tantra which conflicts with Revelation-^-of 
him who said, “Revelation and Tradition are r my 
commands Thus we conclude that there has been a 
deceiver who assumed'the name of Vasudeva ; and 
under that name composed the 1 Tantra under 
discussion. 

Or else/ suppose that Vasudeva Himself, ruler of 
the entire universe’ was the promulgator of this Tantra; 
they still say that Hari, whose personal manifestations 
are deceptive because of his power of illusion, has 
promulgated these unholy texts deceivingly under the 
guise of holy texts in order to/destroy the whole mass 
of enemies of the gods. ' Now, has he indeed composed 
this Tantra, leading the faithful into the' mysterious 
abyss of his grand power’of illusion, or not? This is 
the question that now arises. How are we to, resolve 
it ? Or are we rather to understand that he composed 
this Tantra while he himself was in error, since it is not 
accepted by the followers of the Veda, just as the 

doctrine of the Jainas is not accepted? That the 
followers of the Veda do not accept it has been set 
forth at length above. 100 Consequently, then, 
Paficaratra Tantra is not authoritative because'it 
derives from the cognition of an independent Person. 

47* *Nor is it proper to argue the validity of the 
Paficaratra Tradition “like the Maim Tradition etc.” 101 
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If the God has composed the Tantra after having, like 
mam * ctc.j learnt the meaning of the Veda from a 
teacher who was satisfied with his pupil’* obedience, 
then the assumption that He was independent is pur¬ 
poseless and false. It is not borne out by human 
experience that the Veda was immediately manifest to 
him, even though he never learnt it. The defects 
which the Author of the Varttika enumerates, those of 
personal superiority and inferiority etc ,, 103 are all to be 
presumed in the case of Paiicaratra. 

48. Moreover, the Saivite, Pagupata, Buddhist, 
Jainist, Kapalika and Paiicaratra teachings are tradi¬ 
tionally known as heretical. On the basi 3 of the 
distinction between Vedic and Tantric we arrive at the 
conclusion that Paiicaratra is outside the Veda. 

Tantra is of four kinds : Saiva, Pa^upata, Saumya 
and Laguda; thus are described the divisions of 
Tantra; one should not confuse them.’* Likewise: 

*‘There are three distinct doctrines, the Bhakta, the 
Bhagavata and the Satvata;” this description of the 
divisions of Tantra is also found in Paiicaratra. 

49, Furthermore, that a doctrine destitute of all 
logic and embracing the view that the soul knows 
birth, which is rejected by Revelation and Tradition 
should be Truth is a highly ludicrous contention. Thus 
we find the £ruti f “Verily, this soul is unperishing 
essentially indestructible; it is not conjoined with 
size;” 1 ” and, “This dies without the soul; the soul 

does not die.” 104 

Objection. This is all very well, but all that this 
statement says is that the soul is not destroyed not 
that it is not bom. 
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Refutation. No, by stating that it cannot be 
destroyed, it also decides that it cannot be born; it is 
impossible that an entity that has been born does not 
perish, - ’ ■ 

Objection. Nonetheless, from the emphasis which 
in the statement “only sat was here is laid on the 
uniqueness of sat, it follows that there were no souJs 
before the time of creation* Had the individual soul 
existed before why then this emphasis of *Wy sat” on 
sat’s absolute solitariness ? 

Refutation. The reply to this is that here the 
emphasis on sat’s uniqueness is with regard to the 

elements of wind, water and ether that were about to 

* 

be created by sat. Were the soul excluded by this 
statement of sat's solitariness, then the soul's origin 
would have been described in the sequel, just as the 
creation of ether is described. This is not done; there¬ 
fore the soul does not know birth, since in the sequel 
“That sat created fire, etc,”* 06 we do not hear of the 
creation of the individual soul. 

Objection. However, in the text yato vd imani 
bhutdni etc . 107 we hear that the souls too know origin, 
continuance and rcabsorption. Here the word bhtita 
denotes th cjiva t the individual soul; for thus we find 
the word used in the passage bkrdmayan sarvabhiitani. 108 
The verb jtvantt “they live” in the text can only apply 
to the souls, the expression Una Jay ante "by whom they 
are born’* evidently refers to these same souls. p 

Refutation, This is not right. The word bhtita 
commonly denotes only the elements ether, wind, fire, 
water and earth. If the word is used for something 
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Of these elements. 


«ht ", “ T* n "“P hl > ri “%- - ce mM „, 

..." c . tc \ wh,ch arc Primarily understood by the wbrd 
. U , ff ’ U “ statcd that the y arc variously modified 1 ® 

co»duL „7 i 1 ”' The , vcrb “ th *> r d ' 5crib “ * 

condition of being analogous to living. And if the 
word bhuta be used in the sense of individual soul 
then too the statement declares that the , 0U I is born 

bkth m Th SC f SC th l* * tS entrance into « body is a 
individual sou , ,t can rightly be said that the souls are 

aW JU ™: r U ,S S f th3t thC C ° W > « born walks 
about. There are gratis to this effect, like « For the 

which ^t”' a, rT” n ° 3nd WC a,S0 have other ^rutis 

which declare that the soul is unborn. Similarly the 
word of the Lord: “Know that both matter and^pirit 

are without beginning;”'" "this ancient spirit hn n 
born, eternal everlasting;”"* «« it is never born 

does it die etc. Finally there is the syllogism: the 
individual soul m question never knows birth > for 

while being substantial, it is bodiless, as it consists or 
spirit, like the Supreme Soul, 

50. There are some who notice the logical defects 

inherent in the view that Scripture of a person! 

ongm, which we have explained above, and having no 
other course open posit that Tantra too must hr 
eternal. Against this position, we state that 1 • 
sublated by the fact that its author, w!o TjL 1 

«iough and tacitly remembered, is not forgotten « 

!oL hence this position does not deserve our 

f 

51 Besides, why has the argument about the 

Paiupatas etc. been swept aside with a stick ? rr • “ 

6 ii one 
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replies, let the argument stand, we shall have the 
defect of mutual exclusion. «And Vasudeva’s author¬ 
ship of the Tantra, which is commonly known to 
everybody, can no more be rejected than the prefer- 
personat origin of the Veda, Or else/ if someone says 
that any of the three means of knowledge is in the case 
of Piiiupata Tantra cancelled by non -appearanee, 114 
reversion and dubiety, the answer is, your own postu¬ 
lation applies equally well to the Laguda doctrine^*, 
and once you know this, it is refuted. Your worship 
better keep quiet, * 

52. To sum up. For the reasohs set forth above 
we maintain that the exposure of this Tantra’s incom¬ 
patibility with Revelation, Tradition, Epic and Purana 
as well as with the conclusions of our logical demonstra¬ 
tion, and the inacceptability of this Tantra f to all 
exemplary persons go to show that the Paficaratra texts 
must have been composed by someone who pretended 
to teach a path that would lead to heaven and salva¬ 
tion, but actually wished to deceive the world. Con- 
cerning.its apocryphal character,’ which we have now 
exposed; we have the declaration: “The traditional 
teachings that are outside the Veda and all other false 
doctrines remain fruitless in the afterworld, for they 
are considered to derive from tamas** Those who 
follow the Veda are forbidden to speak with those who 
follow such evil paths: “The following are not to be 
honoured even with a word; heretics, criminals, 
impostors, crooks, thieves and hypocrites are not to be 
honoured even with a word.” 1 

i 53. 1 In the manner 116 presented above the prime - 
facie case "can be made ithat the Paficaratra in its 
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entirety has no validity whatever as a means of 
knowledge. Against this prima-facu case we now sub¬ 
mit that the Tanira in question must be accepted as 
valid, because it produces faultless knowledge, like the 
scriptural statements on the Vedic sacrifices jyotistoraa 
etc. 

54. Now, such defects as arc elicited by the 
science of logic cannot be detected in this inference. 
Let us consider the Object of the Proposition. The 
Object of the Proposition is, by definition, the" content 
of a certain thesis is proposed; it is a term which itself 
is established, and of which it is now to be proved that 
it is particularized by another term, which is also 
established. 117 In the present case the term which 
particularizes the object is not unknown, for this term, 
sc. “validity,” is for both parties established with 
regard to the valid means of knowledge, Perception, 
Inference, Verbal Testimony etc. Nor is the subject 
itself unknown, for the Paficaratra system is known 
universally. Nor is the Object to be proved already 
proved, for this Object, “ The Pancaratra is valid/* is 
not proved for the opponent. Nor is this Object in¬ 
compatible with Perception, since its opposite, sc. non¬ 
validity, is beyond perceptual verifiability. Nor is this 
Object incompatible with Inference, because no 
inference proving non-validity is found. 

* 55. Objection. But such an inference is actually 
found : Faficaratra Sastra is non-author itative, because 
it is non-Vedic, like Buddhism. 

Refutation. We reply, What is this non- 
authoritativeness which this reasoning seeks to prove ? 
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If it is defined by the fact that the Tantra does not 
produce knowledge, then this definition militates 
against Perception; for the knowledge which arises in 
a student, who is able to comprehend the relation bet¬ 
ween. word and meaning, concerning the meaning of 
the sentences of Pancaratra Sastra he hears is per¬ 
ceptually evident. Nor is the predicate, sc. “non- 
authoritativeness, 55 defined by dubiety, since then we 
have the same conflict with Perception; for the state¬ 
ment, “One must worship the four-armed Supreme 
Person in the centre of the lotus, 55 does not occasion a 
doubtful cognition: “Must one worship Him thus or 
not? 55 Nor, in the third place, is the predicate .defined 

by reversion, since there is no non-apprehension of 
what should be there, 118 and since, the presumption of 
future reversion militates against Perception and would 
put an end to all operations. This point shall be dis¬ 
cussed in detail later on. 

56. Objection. Still, the proposed validity of 
Paftcar5tra militates against Scripture. Since in 
Paiicaratra Agama we have its meaning conveyed 
exactly as it is, this conflict between Scripture and 
Paficaratra is not vicious only if PaflcarStra is not 
authoritative. 

Refutation, Why, if that were so, that would 
mean that if its authority is disproved by Scripture 
it is proved by Inference, and if it is proved by 
inference it is disproved by Scripture; 11 * which is a 
vicious circle. 

57. .Besides, what does this mean, “being non- 
Vedic, or outside the Veda? 55 If it means that 
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Paficaratra is different from the Veda, we have an 
occasional application to Perception etc., which are 
also different from the Veda. If, in order to avoid this 
defect, the ground is thus specified, ‘because, while 
being language, it is different from the Veda,* we have 
a hetvantaram deadlock, which, as they say, occurs when 
into a syllogism with an unqualified ground and addi- 
tional qualification is accepted. 110 Also, we then have 
an occasional application to the statements of Manu, 
which also are language and different from the Veda. 
If then, my slow-witted opponent, in order to remove 
this defect from your ground you claim that being 
outside the Veda means “not deriving from the Veda,** 
then what do you, logician, think of it ? 

Well, by this definition of the ground we get the 
meaning, “something, namely in case there is question 
of language-statements, is non-Vedie, because it does 
not derive from the Veda,” But then there is an 
occasional application to the Veda itself, which does 
not derive from the Veda! When the ground is re¬ 
defined as “because it does not derive from the Veda, 
incase of a language-statement but not a Vedic state¬ 
ment/ 1 then again there would inevitably be an occa¬ 
sional application to statements of reliable persons 
which do not derive from the Veda and yet are valid, 
like ** There are trees on the river-bank." If the reason 
is further corrected into; “because it does not derive 
from the Veda, namely, in case of a language-statement 
—but not a Vedic statement—and this statement con¬ 
cerns an action to be taken,” then still we have a vicious 
applicability to such precepts as “One must eat little 
when one has indigestion,” Again, if the ground is 
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then reformulated as “because it does not derive from 
the Veda, in case of a statement specified by all the 
above specifications and also concerned with dharma 
and adharma” then this ground is partly impertinent, 
because Paflcaratra Sastra docs not deal with dharma 
and adkarma exclusively, since the great majority of its 
statements concern Brahman. If then, the specifica¬ 
tion h added “—.when it deals with objects that arc 
outside the scope of other pramanas,” then again the 
ground does not fully apply, for hundreds of Srutis 
demonstrate that the Perception of God encompasses 
all things related to dharma and adkarma . We shall 

discuss this point presently ; 1ZI this suffices for the time 
being to expose the baseless fancies of those who have 
not made,a study of AksapadaV** system* Other con¬ 
ceivable inferences will be presented; and refuted, 
later on. 

Ml i t 

We conclude therefore, that the proposition 
“Paflcaratra is authoritative, M is not in conflict with 
Inference. : / 1 

r 

58, Nor is it in conflict with Scripture, for 
hundreds of scriptural statements, like idam mahopa- 

nisadam, will be adduced which set forth that 
Paflcaratra is authoritative. There are no grounds to 
suspect in our proposition anyone of the three kinds of 
contradiction of language-statements; namely, con¬ 
tradiction within the terms of the statement; contradic¬ 
tion with one’s own thesis; or contradiction with 
universally accepted facts, 

' First, there is no contradiction within die state¬ 
ment* This type of contradiction is of three kinds: of 
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mere utterance; or utterance of property; and of 
utterance of substance* Firstly, the proposition is not 

contradicted by its mere utterance, for the statement of 
the thesis “Faftcaratra Sastra is authoritative” docs not 
cancel its own content, a$ does, for instance, the 
statement: “During my entire life I have kept 
silence/’ Secondly, there is no contradiction through 
utterance of property, as for example the statement: 
u All statements are untrue ; M for the authoritativcncss 
predicated of Paficaratra does not cancel the proposi¬ 
tion. Thirdly, there is no contradiction through 
utterance of substance, since in the given substance a 
connection with the given property is not contradictory: 
PaflearStra is not contradicted by its property authorita¬ 
tiveness, as motherhood is contradicted by the property 
sterility. For upon the assertion of the authoritative- 
ncss of the substance in question, it is not contradicted 
by any particular substance named in Revelation, 
since the imputation of questionableness is secondary, 
as in the case of the assertion that certain acts of 
violence which are enjoined are against the dharma. ,sa 
There is, therefore, no contradiction by language- 
statement ; so that we conclude that the proposition is 
presentable. 

59. Nor is the ground affected by logical defects, 
like occasional application etc* The ground is not 
occasionally applicable to other terms. This fallacy of 
occasional ness is of two kinds, general occasionalness 
and special occasionalness. An instance of the first 
kind provides the ground in the argument: n The earth 
is eternal, because it is knowable,” 1 * 1 Of the second 
kind: "The earth is eternal, because it, possesses 
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smell/ >m Our ground, namely, ‘Paficaratra is authori¬ 
tative, because it produces faultless knowledge\ does not 
apply equally whether it is authoritative or not, which 
would render the ground generally-occasional. 136 For 
this ground, namely its being a cause of faultless know¬ 
ledge, has not been found before in the alternative pro¬ 
positions that Paficaratra is deceptive and hence non¬ 
author itative. Neither does the ground have a specially- 
occasional application, because the illustration “like 
statements on Vedic sacrifices such as jyotistotna etc.” 
shows its connection with other instances on the same 
side of the argument. 

Nor is the ground precluded, since there is no con¬ 
comitance of its opposite; being a cause of faultless 
knowledge is not invariably accompanied by non- 
authoritativeness. Nor is the ground cancelled by 
lapse of time, since there is no conflict with Percep¬ 
tion and in this it is analogous with Scripture. 

Nor is the ground itself unproved or unestablished. 

If a ground is unestablished, this is because either its 
locus or its essence is unestablished. The first does not 
apply, for its locus is Paficaratra Sastra, which is proved 
to exist. Nor does the second apply: for there are 
three ways in which a ground may be unestablished as 
to its essence: through ignorance, through dubiety, or 
through reversion. Ignorance does not apply* as 
follows from the fact that the words describing the 
ground are pronounced. 127 Nor does dubiety apply* 
for that the ground is correct is undoubted and self- 
evident to the defender of the proposition, while for 
the opponent the same is easily proved by the fact that 
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no defects arc apprehended in it. That the ground 
would be unestablished through reversal is utterly out 
of the question, 

60, Objection, But how can we discard the 
supposition that the Paricaratra texts are faulty? 125 
This supposition arises instantly since the texts are of 
personal origin. 

Refutation. How do you avoid the same supposi¬ 
tion in the case of the Vedas? There too it arises 
instantly, since the Vedas are language-statements. 
When you reply, it is avoided because the Vedas have 
no personal author, then yon may realize that in our 
case, too, it is avoided, since the Tantras have been 
composed by the Supreme Person, who is omniscient 
and eternally satisfied, and you may keep quiet! 

What I mean to say is this. Our position is that 
in language as such there are no defects that invalidate 
its authority 1 * 9 ; as language, language is authoritative. 
Its authority is in certain cases invalidated by defects 
in the character of the speaker, for instance in a 
language statement, ** There is a herd of elephants on 
my finger-tip.*’ The statements in the upanisad 
portion of the Veda remove whatever suspicion we may 
have about any defects in the character of the speaker 
in the text collection here under discussion. For the 
Vedanta texts set forth that the omniscient Lord of 
the world is supremely compassionate; then how can 
wc suppose Him to be deceitful etc.? 

61. Objection- However, I have said that 
language statements have no authority when they 
concern established facts, on the ground that when 
terms are applied to such facts they do not have proper 
denotative power. 

7 
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Refutation, This view is not correct. Profane 
language, eliciting a fact by direct application, 1 even 
though this fact is established, really operates its 
denoting power as fully as it does by applications which 
concern karyas. Consider the illustration that has been 
given above m . When certain manifestations (of joy) in 
a man's face, which follow on his hearing the 
statement tc A son has been born to you," make it 
appear that the man spoken-to is happy, one instantly 
understands that his happiness is the result of his 
receiving from this statement a knowledge of an 
agreeable meaning, and one then infers that, for a 
medium-aged person too, this happiness derives from 
the statement. Thus one concludes that, since this 
happiness came to exist upon the existence of the 
statement, the statement itself has the power to convey 
an agreeable meaning. If there arises a doubt as to 
which particular ground of happiness among the many 
different grounds that may occur according to past, 
present and future, then consider this. A young boy, 
who wants to understand the meaning of speech, 
immediately upon hearing the same statement receives 
knowledge that a birth ceremony is being held. He 
thinks to himself, “There must be a reason for this." 
Then he considers, ” Is the agreeable meaning which 
has been understood from the statement the cause of 
this knowledge that a birth ceremony is to be held ?" 
and he realizes that this meaning was precisely this 
that a son had been born. 1 * 1 

. And on that issue: Definite knowledge of the 
donation of words in a sentence is had through the 
words that are included or excluded. This being so, 
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words denote their meanings, whether these are 
established things or not. 

62. Objection. However, the relation of cause 
and effect is not just known from the fact that one 
comes into existence upon the existence of the other, 
for that would mean over-extension. Nor does the 
realization that a birth ceremony is to be held follow 
invariably upon the knowledge of an agreeable mean¬ 
ing ; for we find also that the same realization follows 
upon a feeling of distress, namely when the informed 
father is vexed by the trouble of maintaining his 
family* 1 * 3 

Refutation. Don’t we find that the realization 
of a kdrya is caused by a verbal statement, so that we 
can agree that, for example, the realization that a cow 
is to be fetched following a statement lC Fctch the cow” 
is indeed caused by that statement ? When you say 
that, since this realization cannot occur without a 
cause therefore the proximate statement must in that 
case be the cause of the realization, then I maintain 
that the same holds also in the case of (t A son is born,” 

It has been decided by our opponent that the 
verbal denotation of a meaning which causes an action 
to be taken is a result of the inclusion in the statement 
of a Unddi suffix, 133 He who maintains that all words 
only beaT meaningfully on kdrya, maintains in effect 
that padarthas m exist only in kdrya statements and that 
e.g. in the case of cows, horses and the like, which are 
related to bodies, their being a padaUha is ascertained 
by the inclusion or exclusion of the words denoting 
them in a statement concerning kdrya . If he says, 
indeed, whenever their being a pa dart ha is significantly 
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construed, it is construed just as connected with karya , 
we reply, Stop being obstinate; for verbal exchange is 
also possible through denotation of words that are 
connected with other things than kdryas. 

63. It is necessary to accept the position that 
words are t denotative of connected meanings, for 
Otherwise it would be impossible to explain that they 
are denotative of meanings connected with karyas. 
The definition-The thing meant by a word is always 
connected with a karya’ fails to cover the defined topic 
completely; for it does not apply in the case of 
injunctive suffixes, since these suffixes denote their own 
meanings as connected, not with karya, but with 
consequences of already established facts, such as 
proper qualification on the part of the person enjoined 
etc. 155 Or if it is said that in their case there is 
denotation of connected meanings and in the other case 
denotation of meanings connected with karya, we reply 
that this is a neither old nor young, argument it is 
more appropriate simply to accept the view that there 
is denotation of connected meanings in general. 

64, Therefore, the adherents of all schools should 
accept that words have proper denotation for the 
meanings they denote because these meanings arc 
connected with other meanings that are required to 
complete the sense of the statement, are closely 
collocated and are appropriate. Even if the denoting 
power of language were to be understood only through 
its proper signification in karya statements alone , l9f 
even so it is correct when we decide the denotation of 
language to take the standpoint that karya is just one of 
the inessential factors of denotation, like the identity 
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of the speaker, the extent of space in which a statement 

can be heard etc. The logicians hold the view that 

the meaning of a language statement cannot be known 

except by language statement. 1 * Consequently, there 

exists no inherent relationship with karya as cause of 

denotation in uses of words that have their proper 

signification, just as is the case with floating precious 

stones on water. Just as this floating, however helpful 

it may be to determine the identity of certain diamonds 

e.g. the brahmin diamond, serves no purpose when a 

stone is being transacted which has already been 

properly identified, similarly the karya, however helpful 

to understand the proper signification of a word, serves 

no purpose once its proper signification has been 
identified. 


65. Moreover, if words denote their meanings 
only as connected with karya, then how can we knot 
from them that, for example, there is a relation 
between a fruit and a river-bank, i s in a statement: 

There is a fruit on the river-bank?” If you sav 
that a statement of such a substantive relation does not 
denote the relation it states through its primary sense 
but through secondary sense, then, we may ask where 
do statements then have their primary sense ? ’if vou 

answer : in a karya which is not previously known 
through other means of knowledge, we reply ; n0 for 

then no use of words would be possible, since their 
meaning would not yet have been identified. Naturallv 
there can be no knowledge of the meaning of a wnJ 
when that word denotes a meaning not nr«,i i 

known through other means of knowledg e P and”* ^ 

cognition canarise from words with unknown meanings 0 
for that would entail over-extension. 
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66* Objection, My position is this. In ordinary 
language a statement is understood to have its 
proper signification when it bears on a karya that is 
to be accomplished with a certain action. In Vedic 
language a statement enjoys a special power of denota* 
tion which ' transcends the transitory root-sense of the 
word u sacrificing ”, and it has this power of denotation 
because it is the means of realizing a certain fruit 
and acquires this power on account of the collocation 
of words describing this fruit; whereas in ordinary 
language* since there verbal exchange is possible also 
to the unsophisticated, this determination of the nature 
of word and meaning is not attended to. 

Refutation. This position is just wishful think' 
ing; for a language statement, even if understood in 
your way as bearing meaningfully only on a karya to 
be accomplished with an action, 139 does not by that 
token set forth a permanent kdiya, 140 since that would 
mean overextension. If we cannot know the true 
connection of words even when the usage of our elders, 
through which the denotations of these words is under* 
stood, takes place in accordance with these words, then 
we can never know their connection ! If a language 
statement has lost its postulated true denoting power 
because it is impossible, it does not thereby acquire 
another denoting power. In such cases we surely 
must assume laksand , 141 For when certain words are 
collocated that have incompatible meanings, these words 
do not therefore denote something else altogether, for 
then all word meanings would become unreliable, 

67. Besides, we do not admit that the fact that a 
word has the power to communicate a karya that is not 
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previously known through other means of knowledge 
proves that there actually exists a relationship between 
itseir and the fruit of the action it enjoins. The only 
relation proved of it is that with injunction, not with 
instrumentality. That in a statement there subsists a 
relation with a kaiya which transcends the root-sense of 
the verb cannot be proved except by the relation of 
harya with the fruit of the act, and the latter relation 
cannot be proved without the former. And therefore 
there b a vicious interdependence that cannot be 
refuted. If there is no factor which activates the 
person who, according to the injunction, b specified by 
the heaven that is to be achieved, the injunction itself 
cannot be the means of achieving the desired heaven 
The root-sense of the words being transitory, the 
statement itself cannot function as this means. 141 
Therefore the assertion that a language statement 
communicates as its proper meaning a karya which 
exceeds thb transitory root-sense, cannot be correct A 
person is not specified hy heaven as the object to be 
achieved, 14 * but it is the person who desires heaven who 
is enjoined upon to accomplish the act. Heaven can¬ 
not be the specification of the person’s qualification* 
because heaven is yet to be achieved. Only something 
that has already been achieved, that actually exists can 
specify the person upon whom an act is enjoined* for 
instance, the real fact of his being alive etc. Conse 

quently only his desire can specify his qualification for 
the act. 


68. Furthermore, precisely how b heaven, which 

m your opinion functions as the specification of the 
person enjoined, an object to be realized, a sadhya ? 
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If its being a sadhya means that it is fit for a relation 
with a sadhandy it is impossible for heaven to be siddka , 
as i long as its relatability obtains, since it cannot 
become siddka in the meantime. {,f4 The only authority 
that exists for heaven becoming siddka in the end is the 
injunction itself) while the only authority for the 
injunction is just this that heaven does become siddka . 
This is plainly a vicious circle. If heaven is the sadhya, 
the injunction is not the sadhya. It is not possible to 
combine two sddkyas in one sentence. 

69. Objection. Indeed, the unity of a sentence 
is broken up 145 when it contains two sddhyas that are 
independent, but not when the two are interdependent. 
And here the two sadkyas are interdependent since the 
realization of heaven is contained in the realization of 
the injunction- That is what the Author says: 6 ‘When 
the niyoga is realized, everything else in accordance 
with it is also realizedand: “Why should the 
realization of the fruit not be held to be subservient to 
the realization of the injunction ? m46 Therefore there is 
no conflict here. 

Refutation, No ; unless heaven is realized, how 
can the injunction be realized ? Without the realiza- 
tion of heaven neither the qualification, nor the 
object, nor anything else required by the injunction is 
realized. 

70. Objection. In the case of the qualifications 
for periodical rites the injunction does not require the 

' realization of any fruit. UT Nor does an injunction to 
one act fail to apply to a person who really desires 
another fruit, The pre-eminence 148 is really the 
injunction’s; a person is enjoined upon by the injunc- 
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tion to any act in the same way as he is enjoined upon 

to perform the periodical acts. For the injunction 

draws uhto itself the desirous person who himself 

thinks that the heaven which he desires is the principal 

object, in the same way as the injunction to perform 

the periodical acts activates a person, even though he 

does not desire anything, to these acts which bear no 
fruit at all. 

Besides, a person who is desirous of heaven also 

opens and shuts his eyes; for you these actions do not 

subserve his realization of heaven. Why not consider 

the sacrificing an action of the same kind ? There are 

some who do not accept that it is a means of realizing 
heaven. 

71. Refutation. If that is the view, we ask: 
Are the sacrifice etc., which are to be grasped by the 
cognition that they are such means, eliminated From 
the injunction? On this point: When the injunction 

does not mean to convey a relation between the object 

to be realized and the means of realizing it, then all 
acts are fruitless. 

Therefore, it is sound to maintain that from the 
injunctive suffixes there results first the cognition that 
they are indeed the means to realize the desired object 
an_d that subsequently the desire for this object prompts 
a person to undertake the act of realization. But it is 
improper to maintain that the primary denotation 
occurs in the expressing of a meaning that was 
previously unknown, and that the denotation in the 
expressing of any other meaning is secondary. We 
conclude that ordinary, ncn-Vedic statements give rise 
to cognitions concerning meanings that are just so 
established by these statements. 

8 
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72. Objection. But these cognitions do not arise 
from the denoting power of language, but result from 
Inference. For these statements, though their denota¬ 
tions in conveying certain meanings are consciously 
known once their proper meanings have been learnt, 
do not furnish complete certainty about their meanings 
merely upon being- heard by a listener, when they are 
accompanied by doubt which is created by the listener’s 
observation that in one case or other statements have 
deviated from their proper meanings. And, unless 
there be complete certainty, the meaning will remain 
unknown; for no knowledge can arise in one’s mind 

from uncertainty. 

If the meaning of a statement is not known, 
the listener wants to discover it: “ The speaker uses 
words whose meanings apparently admit of being 
connected; and reliable persons do not use words 
whose connections are unknown;” and the listener 
realizes that therefore the speaker has knowledge of 
such a connection. If the knowledge of connection is 
thus inferred , the meaning discovered hy the listener 
does not require the authority of verbal testimony. 
Consequently, since ordinary language statements arc 
dependent on the speaker’s cognition; they terminate 
in that cognition through Inference alone, 

73. Refutation, This view is not correct; for 
a word conveys its right meaning as its natural func¬ 
tion, and the observation that in one case the statement 
happened to be untrue under the influence of defects 
in the speaker’s character should not give rise to a 
general suspicion which would cause all Jfate/nent to 
give up its natural capacity of conveying its meaning. 
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The suspicion that a fire may not burn in other cases 
because in one case, when obstructed by mantras, it 
fails to bum, docs not make fire fail to burnt And the 
fact that the sense of vision may give rise to a cogni¬ 
tion which docs not correspond to reality—c.g. that 
nacre is silver—as the result of some optical error does 
not signify that the visual sense cannot produce true 
cognition or the visible presence of n pitcher etc, 

' Therefore, a statement does indeed instantly 
convey a certain meaning to the listener if he knows 

the relation between the words and their meanings. It 
docs not require knowledge of the basis. Before there 
is complete knowledge on the part of the listener about 
the basic knowledge of the speaker, and, further, when 
the meaning has been expressed, the question rises; 
**How does he know this?” and Inference proceeds to 
resolve that question. You want to infer : <% Dtd the 
speaker know so milking ?” or wish to infer his knowledge 
of the connection of the different meanings. But the 
mere knowledge that the speaker knew something is not 
enough for utterance and action concerning a state¬ 
ment—meaning to proceed. Inference of a cognition 
concerning the connection of different meanings is im¬ 
possible without a prior cognition of such a connection. 
This being so, the meaning of the statement must be 
known first. For cognitions whose particular objects 
are not connected, are not connected themselves. Nor is 
a particular meaning established by cognitions that are 
inferred to be such. If you say that any word combina¬ 
tion which is able to convey a certain connection 
produces knowledge of just this connection, I maintain 
that the connection of the particular meanings must be 
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known previously; unless a connection has already 
reached the level of cognition it cannot give rise to being 
expressed in a statement. 

74. To conclude, the cognition of an established 
fact in statements - like (t there is a fruit on 'the river- 
bank ” is strictly of verbal origin and does not arise 
from Inference. 1 Therefore the position that statements 
produce valid knowledge only if they deal with a 
previously unknown karya is taken only by people whose 
judgments are'stultified by their continuous preoccupa¬ 
tion with their own theories. In the manner set forth 
abo\e it is true that statements may bear meaningfully 
and informatively on other meanings as well. 

Consequently, all the statements of the Upanisads 
which set forth the existence of a categorically different 
Person (e.g, “He is the overlord of the Universe, 
sovereign of all. He commands all the world ’\ 149 
cc All this is manifest to Him 150 etc.”) are authoritative 
etc,”) are authoritative as to what they state, since they 
produce indubitable and unreversed knowledge of their 
contents. 

75, Nor do statements concerning established 
facts lose their authority simply because of the con¬ 
sideration that repetition or reversion might be antici¬ 
pated on the strength of our assumption that either a 
corroborating or an invalidating cognition about the 
same facts could conceivably occur; for the same thing 
would also apply to statements concerning karya. Be¬ 
sides, a karya can also be known through other means 
of knowledge, e.g. the karya that firewood is to be 
fetched ; for it has been admitted that that karya can 
also be known through another means of knowledge as 
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in the case of the cooking of the odana . ,JI Or if a 
statement which sets forth a karya about a categori- 
cally different act like the agnihotra is held to be 
authoritative because no other authority for it can be 
conceived to exist,—why, since there is not a ghost of 
other authority for the existence of the Bhagavan whose 
personality consists in unsurpassed knowledge, sove¬ 
reignty and beatitude, it is all the same, depending on 
what partisan view one takes ! 

, Moreover, if a cognition concerning a content that 
H also known through another means of knowledge 
does not recognize its own content as authoritative, 
since it has already been taken care of by another 
authority, this non-authoritativenes of its content is 

beyond experience for it is a mere matter o f assump¬ 
tion. Therefore it must be-maintained that all indubi¬ 
table and unreversed knowledge is authoritative' 
regardless of whether its content is established, or yet 

to be performed, or anything else. Hence we reject 
our opponent’s position. 

76. The objection 151 that omniscience is acquired 
by means of the regular senses is incorrect, 155 because 
Sruti contradicts it: “ He secs without eyes, hears with 
ears; he who does not see with the eye, who sees the 
eyes, has neither effect nor instrument;” 154 “know 
ledge, strength and action are natural to Him,”*" etc 
These Srutis do not speak metaphorically, for there is 
no authority for this assumption. Metaphorical usage 
is assumed when the primary meanings of the grutL 
make no sense. Since the primary meaning here makes 
sense, the assumption of metaphorical use is baseless 
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. 1 77. Objection, But in this case we have in fact 
reason to cancel the primay meaning, because the 
primary sense militates against other means of know¬ 
ledge. 

Refutation* What other means of knowledge ? 
Not, to start, Perception, for we see no Perception 
occur which shows that the said Person is non-existent. 
If you retort that non-existence is decided by the non- * 
apprehension of what should be there, we reply that this 
does not hold in our case since the object, that is the 
said Person, is actually apprehended through Scripture 
itself, which is the highest-ranking among the assembly 
of the means of knowledge. Nor does it militate against 
Inference; for how could an Inference which disproves 
that Person arise at all, slow-moving as it is, when its 
object is instantly refuted by the rapidly arising 
scriptural cognition ? Moreover, if this were so, the 
relation of sacrificing etc* to heaven, apurva liS etc*, 
would logically be contradicted by the fact that 
sacrificing etc. are actions, when Scripture did not 
cancel such reasoning. True, the identity of sacrificial 
pole and sun, which is asserted by Scripture, is 
cancelled by another means of knowledge, namely 
Perception alone, because the difference between a 
piece of wood and the disc of the sun is indeed obvious. 
Besides, in this case it is legitimate to assume 
metaphorical usage, for the statement of this identity 

is an crthavdda % since it forms one single statement with 
the proximate injunction about the unction of the 
sacrificial pole. 157 There- is no other injunction to 
which it could be accessory as an erthavdda. 
Alternatively, inasmuch as the human importance of a 
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statement would be lost if there were no injunction to 
connect it with, an injunction may be supplemented 

and then the arthavada is regarded as accessory to that 
supplemented injunction, 

7B, The objection 153 that as long as statements fail 
to prompt the operator of the means of knowledge to 
being active or to prevent him from being active, they 
do not communicate self-sufficient information, docs 
not hold good. For, we find that statements have 
human importance also outside any connection with an 
injunction; in such a case it will be as in the statement 
4t A son has been born to you,” and the like. Nor need 
an injunction be supplemented in these cases. For 
without an injunction, too, joy arises from the in forma* 
tion that a son has been born. Likewise> a statement 

which is self-sufficient in merely expressing particular 
actions which questioners want to know in exchanges 
of question and answer—e.g. “Which action?” 
Cf Cooking ! ”—do not require the supplementation of 
an injunction, In the upanisadic texts the knowledge 
of brahman is declared to be rewarded by great bliss : 
“ the brahman-knower becomes brahman ”; ,5£l u the 
brahman knower attains the supreme **; 1C0 “ the saman 
cantor attains with brahman all that he desires; ” 161 
the human importance of statements without injunc¬ 
tions is quite clear from these and other scriptural 
words. 

' To sum up, when it is established that the 
Bhagavan is the treasury solely of beautiful qualities of 
direct universal cognition, compassionateness etc., 

qualities which arc true and natural to Him, and 
which we know from hundreds of quoted &rut is, then it 
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is also established that the Tantra which is based on 
His universal cognition is authoritative indeed. 

79. Objection. Granted that, as you have 'des¬ 
cribed it, there exists some Person who is endowed 
with natural omniscience, as it is’known from the 
upanisads, yet, unless it is absolutely certain that this 
Person is indeed Hari, Paficaratra will not be authori¬ 
tative. 

Refutation. This is a worthless remark; no 
experts in the Veda dispute that the Supreme Soul, 
cause of the entire universe, is Vasudeva, For He is 
revealed in the upanisads as the Supreme Soul: 

“ Truth, knowledge, infinite; that is the supreme step 
of Visnu. Vasudeva is the ultimate matter, the ulii- 

w w * 

mate spirit ” 162 “ He was alone beyond who became 
this world ” ; c * higher than whom there is nothing at 
all ** in accordance with the subject expressed in these 
statements there are passages like: M From whom these 
beings ...” " Sai alone, my son .. ” Therefore Visnu’s 
perfect knowledge is established by the - upanisads. 
And it is not declared in 6ruti that the origination, 
subsistence and destruction of the world are caused by 
anyone but Him. Hence there is a consensus that He 
is the supreme omniscient soul. > 

That He is the Supreme Soul we learn also 'from 

the statements of Dvaipayana, Farajara, Narada and 
other great seers. Thus t “ Know thou, O tormentor 
of thy foes, that the entire world rests on VisflU, The 
Great Visnu creates the totality of creatures, moving 
and unmoving. In him they go to their reabsoiption, 
from Him they originate/* “ The glorious Sage 
Narayarm, without beginning or end, is the sovereign 
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Lord, He creates the creatures, those that stand still 
and those that move. That He is the Supreme 
Brahman is also learnt elsewhere. Ke£ava, O best of 
the Bharatas, the Blessed One, is the sovereign, the 
supreme soul, the entire universe: thus it stands 
revealed in many places of the Scripture,” 163 “ For 
those who seek to know the supreme principle by means 
of many-sided reasonings Hari alone is the Principle, 
the great Yogin, Narayana the Lord. 

Likewise in the Danadharma, 

“Padmanabha is the Supreme Soul, the highest 
One, the pure One, the Refuge. This is the secret 
doctrine of the Veda; dost thou not know, sacker of 
cities ? By His grace do we all cause the worlds to exist. 
And the trusted ones, and the first among the 
immortals, and the gods are held to be His repre¬ 
sentatives. If Visnu is indifferent, no good will come 
to us.” 

Thus Rudra’s word, 165 Similarly, in the Maha- 
bh&rata and Matsya Purana, 

“He who amongst them is the Supreme Soul, He 
indeed is the eternal, unqualified, perfect One; He is 
to be known as Narayana, for He is the world-soul, the 

Spirit.” 

Likewise in the Varaha Purana, 

“Who, excepting the Lord Narayana, is superior 
to the God whose conduct has become the life-order on 
the earth ?” 

*‘There has been no God greater than Narayana, 
nor shall there be; this is the secret doctrine of the 
Vedas and the Puranas, O excellent ones,” 

9 
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Likewise in the Liriga Purana, 

■ “Janardana is the sole Spirit, the highest One, •the 
Supreme Soul, from whom Brahma was born; from 
Him Rudra and from Him all the world.” 1 

-I- 

Likewise Fara£ara*s word, 1 

"The world has originated from Visrui and' on 
Him it rests. He is the maker of its subsistence and 

its destruction.” 166 

Likewise in the ManavadharmaSastra, 167 

"Narayana is higher than the unmanifest; the 
World-Egg originates from the unmanifest. Within 
the Egg are all these worlds as well as the earth with 
her seven continents. ’ * 

Therefore, the study of these and similar ^rutis, 

smrtis, epical texts and puranas proves that Vasudeva 
is the universal cause, the Supreme Soul. 

80. Nor do the Srutis declare that Rudra is the 
Supreme Soul, or that any other deity is. On the 
contrary, the followers of the Ekayana £akha* 6S say that 
he has an origin, and the same is found in the Veda 
itself: "Darkness was here....from which Rudra is 
born; that is the greatest in all the worlds, that indeed 
is the oldest in the jvorlds.” "Similarly, Rudra’s posi¬ 
tion is clearly known to be a result of his karman ; f “He 
obtained his greatness by propitiating Visnu.” "From 
the forehead sprang a drop; from that Rudra was 
born” 1 * 9 

These and other irutis declare that Rudra was 
born. This being so, the statements that in appearance 
convey the greatness of Rudra and others really serve 
as laudatory statements, like' the 3ruti: "the ear is 
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brahman.” 170 Consequently, the passages in the 
Puranas which declare Rudra etc. to be the Supreme 
Soul have not their primary meaning, because they arc 
in conflict with Perception and Scripture. 

81. Concerning the objection that the assertions 
of the doctrines of the Tantras are to be rejected since 
their greatness is set forth only in non-Vcdic Tan trie 
texts, we say that Visnu is stated to be the Supreme One 
in the texts of the Way of the Vcdic doctrine. For 
example in the Visnu Purana, 

“The Supreme Soul, the Basis of all creatures, the 
Supreme Lord is called by the name of Visnu in Vedas 
and Upanisads.” 17 * 

In the Varaha Purana, 

“ The Supreme Brahman is Visnu; the triple 
division in the pathways of the Vedic doctrine is here 
set forth; the ignorant do not know this. 172 There has 
been no god greater than Nariiyana, nor shall there 
be; 175 this is the secret doctrine of Vedas and Puranas, 
O excellent ones.” 

Likewise in the Matsya Purana, 

tl In those aeons where sattva prevails, the great¬ 
ness of Vi?nu is declared. In aeons predominated by 
tamos the greatness of Fire and Siva is expounded.” 174 

Likewise in the Lihga Purana, 

* 

* 

“For there is no other recourse ordained but 
Visriu; this 1 the Vedas constantly declare/ no doubt 
about it.” 

* Likewise in the Vayu Purana, 
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<f The Spirit that belongs to the Way of the Veda 
is explaind to be the thousand-armed supreme lord of 
creatures/* 

Likewise in the Bhavisyat Purana, 

“ Visnu is traditionally known to be the Sepreme 
in the pathways of the Vedic doctrine. Visnu is the 
greatest among persons, the most exalted Supreme 
Person-” 1r5 

All this has already been explained in great detail 
in the Purusanirnaja 176 and is therefore not further 
enlarged upon here. Therefore, how can our tongue 
endeavour to say that the Tantra which is revealed by 
Visnnu who is known from the Upanisads is fake ? 
For He is such that He has an immediate insight into 
the dharma of Consecration, Propitiation etc., by virtue 
of the omniscience that is natural to Him. 1 " 

82. Considering that the sensual pleasure to be 
had from attainment of heaven, the birth of a son etc. 
is inseparable from various forms of misery and does 
not .continue for long, the supreme sages Sandilya, , 
Narada and others have rejected this pleasure, which 
in their view was really misery, and in order to attain 
the release left their dwellings to become mendicants; 
and they have decided definitively that He has created 
the Paficaratra Sastra which sets forth the knowledge 
and manner of propitiation of Himself which constitute 
the sole means of attaining the unparalleled beatitude 
they sought. 

83. This argument cannot be extended to other 
Tantras, for in the various authors of those Tan eras 
error etc. is possible. It is impossible that Perception 
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or another means of knowledge forms the basis for the 
other Tantras, and they themselves do also not claim 
that Scripture is the basis. Besides, because they 
communicate a meaning that is incompatible with the 
conclusions of the upanisads the view that these 
Tantras are based on Perception or Scripture is 

sublated. 

For there are four kinds of followers of the way of 
life set forth in those Tantras, the Kapalikas, Kala- 
mukhas, PaSupatas and Saivas. The Kapalika doctrine 
is described as follows: the reward of release is attained 
by knowing what the six mudrikds 178 are and by wearing 
them, not by knowing Brahman. As they say, “He 
who knows the identities of the six mudrikds and is 
expert in the supreme Mudra, and meditates upon the 
self in the vulva posture, attains nirvana.” The six 
mudrikds of the Kapalikas are stated to be the earring, 
necklace, pendent, head ornament, ashes and the sacri¬ 
ficial theread : there are two more subsidiary mudrds 
described, namely skull and skull-staff. One whose 
body is marked by these mudrds will not be reborn in 
the world.” Now, the £rutis do not bear out their view 

that the knowledge of such paraphernalia, the wearing 
of them and the concentration on the body in the 
immoral vulva posture are means to attain release, for 
the 6rutis expound that release is attainable only by one 
who has renounced all sensual desires of this world and 
the other world and who concentrates on the soul 
Vasudeva as the cause of the entire Universe: “knowing 
H im one goes beyond death; there is no other path to 
tread ctc,” m 

The same is* true of the Kalamukhas who teach 
that certain practices, which are condemned by all the 
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^astras, like eating from a skull, bathing in and tasting 
of ashes of cremated coipses, carrying a laguda staff, 
putting up wine-cups and worshipping the dpity in 
them, will secure all material and immaterial desires; 
these teachings are outside the Veda, ' 

84, Also some of the teachings of the PaSupatas 
and the Saivas in which compatible and incompatible 
elements are indiscriminately mixed are likewise out¬ 
side the Veda. The Fagupata system is 'as follows: 
there are individual souls which are called pa£u$, 
cattle, and their overlord is Siva, the Lord of Cattle. 
To assist the souls Siva has composed the 
Paficadhyayi, 1 ® 0 There the five Categories are ex¬ 
plained, namely. Cause, Effect, Injunction, Yoga and 
the Cessation of Misery. The Cause is of two kinds, 
material and instrumental. Rudra is the instrumental 
cause and a sixteenth part of him is the material cause. 
The Effect comprises the elements from Mahat m to 
earth. The Injunction is stated to comprehend 
principally a number of rites, secret practices, bathing 
and lying in ashes etc.* 82 The Yoga is said to be con¬ 
centration and the muttering of formula, OM etc. m 
The Cessation of Misery is held to be release ; thus the 
five Categories are enumerated.—The term "cessation 
of misery” means total and final cessation of misery- 
The system holds that this cessation or release is defined 
by the annihilation of all the qualities of the differential 
soul. 

This conception of God is held by the Saivas as 
well as the others. And this view of God is entirely, 
incompatible with Scripture, for it is revealed in iruti 
that the Supreme Brahman is both the material and the 
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instrumental cause of the Universe. Also, it is 
repeatedly revealed in the scriptures that release con¬ 
sists in perfect bliss* As the authoritativeness of these 
Tantras is already vitiated by their mutual contradic¬ 
tions, it is not really necessary For them to be rejected 
with the stick of the Veda* 

85. Moreover, the Saivas etc* accept stages of 
life etc. that are outside the varpdirama system that is 
proved by the Veda and are consequently outside the 
Veda. As they say,” merely by entering Consecration 
one becomes instantly a Brahmin. A man becomes an 
ascetic by accepting the Kapalika vow.” 

86. Let it not be said, How could Rudra, who is 
very trustworthy, promulgate such a vast collection of 
texts which are not authoritative ? Nor is it right to 
hold that these texts are based upon the recollection of 
an author of the same name as Siva, because the 
ground is overextensive. Bor the theory that the author 
was in error and could be in error, because he was not 
Siva but some other person with the same name, can 
only follow if the Veda sublates the system; this latter 
ground is sufficient to prove the lack of authority of 
these texts and entails no overextension to other texts. 
And error is not entirely impossible in the case of such 
persons as Rudra etc. Or else one may reason that 
since Rudra may have composed such a system for the 
purpose of deceiving the world because he is known as 
a promulgator of deceitful doctrines, it is not even 
necessary to assume error on his part. For thus it 
reads in the Varaha Purana, 

(< For Thou, strong-armed Rudra, must cause 
deluding doctrines to be expounded, the deceptions of 
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jugglers nnd the like as well as conflicting practices* 
Having shown that the Fruit can be won with little 
effort, you must delude all these people quick!y.” /w 

Similarly, the venerable Rudra himself shows 
in the same Puraria that the Saiva and the like scrip¬ 
tures which arc there being discussed are apostate from 
the Veda, that only apostates from the Veda are quali¬ 
fied for these doctrines and that their only purpose is 
just to deceive them. “I have propounded this &istra 
as though it were correct doctrine in order to deceive 
those who have deserted the Way of the Veda* 185 From 
that time onward, O excellent Ones, the people who 
believe in the scriptures promulgated by myself do not 
respect the Vedas. 106 Thus the PaSupata and like 
doctrines are active in the Kali Age/* 187 

Likewise he shows that the worship concerning 
himself as it is propounded in the Pa^upata Tantras 
and other such Tantras is different and does not form 
part of the worship of the Bhagavan: “The said act of 
worship concerning me which is being observed is 
really outside the Veda. This ritual called PaSupata is 
the lowliest and deceives men/ 88 ’ Only the lowest people 
worship me with exclusion of Visr^u/* 188 The large 
numbers of statements like the preceding ones will not 
be written out here, because they are too numerous. It 
is clear enough that those who follow these scriptures 
are outside the Veda, as is stated in the same Puraoai 
“He cursed those who kept the observances of hairtuffc, 
ashes and skull. Be you outside the Veda and disquali¬ 
fied for Vedic rites. In the Kali Age all those who 
assume that appearance, wearing hairtuft and carrying 
a laguda stick, exhibitng arbitrary observances and 
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carrying false lingaa about, all these hair-tuft wearing 
devotees of Rudra are consumed by the fire of 
Brahma’s curse.” 190 These practices are well-known 
in the Saiva scriptures: “Rosary, and bracelet in the 
hand, a hair-tuft on the head, a skull, bathing in ashes 
etc,” 

Similarly, he declares in the Aditya Parana that 
along with relinquishing the Bhagavan they relinquish 
the Veda: “Others, those that wear ashes and hair-tufts 
as described have formerly been made to relinquish 
the Veda as well as God Narayana on account of 
Gautama’s curse.” 191 

Moreover, those fools who pass censure on 

Vasudcva arc to be regarded as heretics, for thus it is 
declared in the Linga Parana, ‘‘Those who consider 
the Supreme Person to be equal (to Siva) are to be 
regarded as heretics who are expelled from the Way of 
the Veda.” 192 

To conclude, it is these Followers of other Tantras 
of whom 193 it is said, in the smrtis: “Heretics, crimi¬ 
nals etc.”, that they should not be honoured even with 
a word; and the declaration “Which are outside the 
Veda. . J* refers to them. Consequently, since it cannot 
properly be said of the other Tantras that they are 
based either on Veda or on Perception, another cause 
must be assumed for them. 

87. Objection, If it is true that for these 
Tantras another basis must be assumed, let the defect 
be granted. But is in your own view knowledge not 

self-proved ? 

10 
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Refutation. Certainly; but this self-validity of 
knowledge is here negated by these two defects of 
sublation, namely, sublation through Perception and 
through Scripture, for both these defects arc plain in 
their case. The equality of Paficaratra Tantra and 
those other Tantras which has been postulated on the 
ground that both happen to be Tantra, while in fact 
one of the two is incompatible with Scripture and 
plainly shows a different provenance, would mean that 
Brahmin Murder and Horse Sacrifice are on the same 
level because both are actions: For in the case of 
Paficaratra Sastra we have positive certainty that it is 
based on Scripture and Perception. 

88. Objection. I made the objection 194 that if 
its being based on Scripture follows from its being 
established by the Veda, then it cannot be assumed 
that the author was independent. 

Refutation. No. Surely, we can assume no 
independence in man, but for God it is revealed in 
Scripture, e.g* f “To Him* all the world is manifest. , 
“From fear for Him-. 

89. Objection. But if the Pancaratra traditions 
are really derived from the Veda, then how is it that 
no recollection of the Vedic words which furnishes 
this basis has persisted among the Paficara trikas, 
whereas the meaning of these words apparently does 
persist? It is not right to contend rhat only the recol¬ 
lection of the meaning is important because that has 
purpose while the recollection of the actual Vedic 
statements is to be disregarded because it is purpose¬ 
less j for it is not proper to forget that from which the 
meaning’s authority derives. 
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Or if, in order to justify this oblivion, the stand¬ 
point is taken that the doctrine is based on a Vedic 
sakha which has been lost or which is always deducible, 
then whatever doctrine a person adopts lie can always 
make authoritative simply by attributing it to a lost 
£akha; however, it is hard to prove what a lost or 
deducible sakha actually contain. 

Or if these traditions are based on an extant 
Sakha, then others would know it as well as the author, 
and hence his taking the trouble of promulgating these 
texts would be purposeless. 

Refutation. The reply to this is as follows: The 
Bhagavan, who has an immediate presentation of the 
entire collection of the Veda by virtue of the perfect 
knowledge that is natural to Him, observed that his 
devotees were not firm enough in their minds to retain 
and transmit the lessons of all the various £akhas which 
consist of widely scattered injunctions, arihavadas and 
mantras of many different kinds, and having observed 
this he was moved by his compassion to condense the 
meaning of the Veda in an easily comprehensible way 
and to teach it so. On this showing nothing is un¬ 
established, As they say “The blessed Hari took the 
essence of the Upanisads and condensed it, the Sage, 
out of compassion with his devotees for their con¬ 
venience.” 

The other objections made, 195 which are equally 
applicable to all Traditions of Manu and the others* 
arc easily answered by all those who have made a 
diligent study of the commentaries on the Tantras and 
are not further enlarged upon here. 
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90. OnjECTfON. The thesis that the Paficaratra 
Tantras are based on the Veda is disproved by the fact 
that we find in these very Tantras a condemnation of 
the Veda. For it is said that Sandi/ya, failing to find 
a meaning of human importance in the four Vedas, 
learnt this iastra. 

Refutation. This is the objection of someone 
who docs not know the distinct meaning of the state¬ 
ment. For this censure docs not mean to censure 
something deserving oT censure, but rather to praise 
something else than that which is censured. For 
instance, in the Aitareya Brahmana the censure passed 
on the pre-dawn oblation “Morning upon morning 
they speak untruth,” 190 is understood to praise the 
post-dawn oblation. It is as in the Manavadharma- 
Siistra: "The Itgvcda is of gods and deities, the 

Yajurvcdaof man, and the Samaveda of the deceased; 
therefore its sound is impure;” 1 ” here the censure of 
the Samaveda serves to praise the other Vedas. Or as 
in the Maliabharata: “Formerly the assembled seers 
placed the four Vedas and the Mahabharata in the 
balance, one at one side, the other at the other side. 
And since in bulk and in weight the latter pre¬ 
ponderated, it is called the Great Bharata for its bulk 
and weight.” 1 ’ 8 This is said, not to belittle the Vedas, 
but to bestow praise on the MahabhSrata. In thts 
same way the above statement must be taken as praise 
of the Paficaratra. Just as the censure of the pre-dawn 
oblation etc. does not really intend censure, since 
elsewhere in the same texts they are praised, so will it 
be in our case too. In Paficaratra, too, we frequently 
find praise of the Veda; for example: “Nothing that 
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is made up of words is superior to the Veda* thou who 

art seated on the Lotus. That is said by the Upanisads 
which set forth the knowledge of truth 1 * etc. 

91, Besides in the quotation caiursu vedtsu m the 
meaning is not that there is no purpose of human 
importance in the Vedas but simply u failing to find 
the purpose of human importance which is in the 
Vedas.. 

Objection. However, the principal connection in 
this sentence is between “ failing to find” and “a pur¬ 
pose of human importance j” not between “purpose of 
human importance” and “in the Vedas.” 

Refutation. Don’t argue like that, for there is 
no negation in the sentence. For it is not so that this 
purpose of human importance is absent from the 
Vedas ; hence the sentence “failing to find that pur¬ 
pose of human importance which is in the Vedas, and 
desirous of finding it, he learnt the Paficaratra Sastra,” 
conveys that both Revelation and Fancaratra have the 
same meaning. 

92. The further objection* 00 that Pancaratra is 
non-Vedic because of the injunction that those who 
are qualified for Vedic sacraments etc. must undergo 
such sacraments described as Consecration because 
they are propitiations of the Lord, does not hold good. 
For such statements as dgndvaiptavam .. , 201 which enjoin 
the sacrament of consecration 'up on those qualified for 
Initiation etc. as accessory to the ritual of the 
jyotistoma etc. do not therefore become non-Vedic, 

Or if the ground for Sts non-Vedic character is the 
injunction of sacraments other than the Vedic ones. 
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the ground is inappropriate, because of the circular 
argument it involves: only if the non-Vcdic character 
or Paiicaratra Sastra is proved, it is proved that these 
sacraments arc really different; and if the latter is 
proved, it is proved that Paiicaratra Sastra is non- 

Vedic. 

Moreover, the ground is cither that the Paiicaratra 
sacraments are different from all Vedic sacraments, or 

that they are different from some Vedic ^emmen . 
Not the latter alternative, for this would mean that he 
sacrament of Initiation etc. is non-Ved.c because 

different from the sacrament of Tonsure, no 
alternative, because it does not escape the sa.ddeiect. 

for the sacrament of Initiation is not i c /_ en , 

Vedic sacraments; and we have sai 
difference (of Paiicaratra sacraments)* 
sacraments is disproved on the ground th 

Sastra is Vedic. 

93. The objection- that Faficaratm h out^de 
the Veda, because like the Paiupata Tantra it 

included among the fourteen sciences which ^ 

to be authoritative of dharma, wou nc j 

occasion.! spplM.. » 4'i'S 

Ramayana composed by Dvaipayana and Valmdu. 

94 The objection that Paficaratra is non-Ved.c 
because it is rejected by the blessed * m 

incorrec.. For how could <1>« ho 

hto «,f h a s^rente BUgava*. “„ Mcd 

world ? I" he ” h,> „f one huodred 

from the Bharata in its full Iengtn 
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thousand Slokas after it had been churned with the 
stick of thought, as butter is extracted from curds, and 
curds from milk, the Brahmin from the bipeds, the 
Aranyaka from the Vedas, and the amrta from the 
herbs; this Mahopanisada which is consistent with the 
four Vedas and the demonstrations of Samkhya-and 
Yoga is called the Paiicaratra. This is bliss, this is 
brahman, this is the summum bonum . Being consistent 
with Rk, Yajuh and Saman and the Atharvangirasas, 
this discipline will of a certainty be authoritative.” 204 

And in the Bhismaparvan too: u Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas, Vaiiyas and Sudras as described are all to 
worship, serve and honour Madhava according to the 
Satvata ritual that has been promulgated by 
Samk&rsana, at the end of the Dvapara age and the 
beginning of the Kali age.” 205 

Also in the Santiparavan: “Certainly, the 
Vaisnava must undergo Consecration with all effort; 
for Hari will be particularly graceful to one who has 
been consecrated and to no one else. One should 
consecrate a Brahmin in spring, a Ksatriya in summer, 
a Vai&ya in the autumn, a Sudra in winter, a woman 
in the rainy season according to the Pancaratra 
doctrine.” 206 And likewise: “It has been made 
commensurate with the four Vedas on the great 
Mountain Meru.” i0T 

Now,, how could Dvaipayana reject the Pancaratra, 
which is his own supreme doctrine, comprising the 
sense of the Upanisads, as follows from these and 
a hundred direct and circumlocutory declarations made 
with full respect ? 
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95, Objection- But then how to explain the 

sutra v Ip a / tjasambkavat ? 263 

Reply. What is the intention of the sutra ? 

Objection. The following: Since it is expounded 
in the Bhagavata Sastra that the individual soul has an 
origin, and since this is impossible as it militates 
against Scripture and Logic, therefore this £astra is 
erroneous. 

Reply. If that is the meaning of the sutra, then 
how can the sutra be intended to reject the Pancaratra 
Sastra ? For the Pahcaratra Sastras do not accept that 
the individual soul has an origin, which assumption 
would have justified the sutra’s rejection. 

Objection. But is it not their assertion that 
Vasudeva is at once the supreme material cause and 
the supreme spirit; that from him the individual soul 
Samkarsana is born, from Samkarsana the mind called 

■ i J * if 

Pradyumna, and from the latter the ego called 

Aniruddha ? 

Reply. No. The personal manifestation of God is 
described as being constituted by vyuhas^ and the 
word 1 ‘individual soul” is assigned to one of these 
vyuhas for practical purposes, in order to prove clearly 
the differences that exist within the Adorable One, 
which differences are in accordance with those of the 
varnas^ It is as they say: c£ The four vyiihas are to be 
worshipped successively by the four vernas succes¬ 
sively.Besides, the words 'individual soul/ 'mind* 
and 'ego' do not denote these tanmatras 2 ™ themselves, 
but refer to a person who is the superintending deity of 
these orders and whose personality is entirely different 
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from the order he superintends. Birth is described 
as the acquisition of various bodies, as is said in the 
statement toyena jtvdn in the Yajurmurdhan, 111 

Besides, the Author of the Sutras has already 
discarded the Sruti, smrti and profane views concerning 

the origination and reabsorption of the individual soul 
in the sutra cardcaraupapdirayas tu sydi ladvyapadtio 
bhdktas tadbhauabhdvitvdt , aia And since, moreover, the 
origination of the individual soul out of Brahman has 
been rejected in the sutras ndtmd irutih nxlyatvdc ca 
tdbhyah , 213 it does not occasion a renewed exposition: 
an issue which does not need being made a topic 
would then be made a topic. 

9G, This also explains the sutra na ca kartuh 
karanam ; 214 for it is not said here that the instrument, 
sc. the mind, originates from the agent, sc. Samkarsana. 
For wc have already stated that these names solely 
refer to the persons who superintendent these orders 
but are themselves different from them. 

Objection. Then why this sutra at all? For we 
do not find that instruments, like a hatchet, originate 
from an agent, like Devadatta, so that an instrument 
out of an agent makes no sense. 

Refutation. Well, then you reject the general 
view that all instruments, vital airs, mind etc. have 
their origin in Brahman which itself is without the 
entire collection of all instruments and rests solely on 
its own power ; this view is stated in the text: “From 
it springs the vital air, the mind and all the senses. 

Or if you do agree on this because it is clearly 

proved in Revelation, 1 ask you why you don’t agree- 
u 
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on it because it is clearly proved in Paficaratra, It is 
not a very proper procedure to deny things that are 
proved by smrti; since both 3ruti and smrti spring 
from perfect knowledge, they are equally valid. 

97. Objection. The sutra vijndnadibhdve vd 
tadapraiistdhaft 116 is explained as follows: The Author 
raises the question which one of two alternatives may 
be true: Are these four equally and independently 
sovereign, or has one a quaternity of personalities 
which he has assumed at his own desire ? and then he 
points out the defect: if they arc equally sovereign, 
none of them can be effects because they are equal; 
when they are different forms of one, what is the pur¬ 
pose of this division ? 

Reputation, That is not correct, because an 
alternative is impossible. For no one who holds that 
there is a God theorizes that the world has several 
Gods, least of all the Paficaratrikas who hold that 
“Vasudeva is the ultimate material cause”. But this 
one Bhagaviin, who has divided Himself into four for 
reasons of sport, protects the entire world. And this 
position is not unjustified, because it is justified in the 
same manner as the appearance of second-born and 
first-born brothers like Bala and Bharata, For just as 
the Bhagaviin, who has created the variety of pheno¬ 
mena of ether, ‘Wind, Siva, Brahma etc, for His sport, 
and whose sole motivation is the sport of his 
unfathomable power, has voluntarily assumed the 
personalities of Rama, Laksmana, Bharata, Satrughna 
etc., without there being the possibility of logical 
conflict in the same manner the divisions of 
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Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, too, are 

unconfiicting. 

* 

98* Furthermore, vipratisedhat 717 may mean either 
“because of conflict with Revelation 11 , on the basis of 
the citation “failing to find in the four Vedas-..; M or 
“became of mutual conflict between the Tantias them- 
selves”* The former alternative, incompatibility with 
Revelation has already been refuted as being without 
valid basis. Mutual conflict between the PafLcaratra 
Tantras themselves, whose terminological precision has 
been perfected by the rules of logic governing principal 
matter, generality, peculiarity, quality and the like, 
does not exist. On the other hand, statements that 
lack the corroboration of logic can have no cogency ; 
as the maxim says: “A statement must have precision 
perfected by logic before it can communicate its 
meaning. 

Consequently, the Author of the Sutras gives the 
lie to those exegetes who, by superimposing on the 

Paflcaratra Tantras (whose validity he strongly affirms 
as no less than that of the Vedas, in such assertions as 
“idam mahopanisadam,” etc.) the non-existent 
doctrine of the soul's origination, explain that the 
sutra means to reject the Pancaratra Tantras. Enough 

of the book 1 

99, The meaning of the sutras is this. First the 
Author has set forth that the doctrines of Kapila 
KaSyapa, Buddha, Jina and Pa£upati, 818 who oppose 
the Author's own accepted doctrine, are unnatural* 19 
because they conflict with Revelation and logic. Now, 
in order to remove the suspicion that the Paficaratra 
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Tantras (which are his own accepted doctine) are 
equally unnatural with the other doctrines because 
their usual enumeration on an equal plane with the 
others has made them closely associated with them in 
people's thinking, he elicits their validity. 

In the first two sutras the prima-fneie case is laid 
down: the Paficaratra likewise has no validity, 
utpattj}asambhnvat % i.e., on account of the impossibility 
of Sarrikarsana’s origination which is taught there. 
Why should it be impossible ? Because it cannot be 
established in either of two possible cases; either the 
four Vytthas are equally sovereign, or else one God 
exists in four persons; and in either case there is im¬ 
possibility of origination. If they are equally sovereign/ 
they cannot be created because they are equal; if only 
one being is admitted no origination is possible either, 
since a distribution within one being of creating and 
created parts is inconceivable. 

100. Similarly na ca hartuk karanam : Pancaratra 
has no validity For the further reason that it is impos¬ 
sible that the instrument, sc. the mind called 

Pradyumna, originates from the agent, sc. the indi¬ 
vidual soul called Saipkarsana, for the hatchet does not 

originate from Dcvadatta. Or there is this alternative 

explanation of na ca kariuh karanam : and for the further 
reason that the instrument does not originate from the 
agent Samkarsana, since according to the text: “From 

it spring the vital air, the mind and all the senses/' it 
is revealed that all instruments really originate from - 
Brahman. 
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101. Then follows; vijtianadibhdve ca laia- 
pralisedkah. By the particle vd this prima-facie case is 
now reversed. What has been said, viz. T that there is 
no validity since in neither case origination of 
Samkarsana etc. is possible, is untrue: it is not contra¬ 
dictory that Sarnkarsaria etc. have originated. Indeed, 
it would be contradictory if they were not vijiidnddi. 

Vijiidrtddi is a dvandva compound: “knowledge 
and beginning,** that means : Brahman ; thus vtjild - 
nadibhave means br&hmabhdvc. Inasmuch as they arc 
Brahman (i brakmabhdve ), the origination is not contra¬ 
dictory. That is to say: by virtue of the fact that the 
unique Supreme Soul Vasudeva, whose omnipotence is 
unbounded, enters into them through His maya, a 
cause-effect relation is justified- The objection that 
the mind cannot originate from Samkarsana, on the 
authority of the Sruti that the mind originates from 
Brahman, is invalidated by the Tact that he, sc, 
Samkarsana is vijn&nddi y i.e., Brahman. 

102* Furthermore, what is being said in the 
argument na ca kartuh karctnam? Is it that the instru¬ 
ment of a certain action does not originate from the 
agent of that same action; or that no instrument of 
any action whatever originates from any agent whatso¬ 
ever? If the first view is taken, we have a conflict with 
Inference, because the argument contains the fallacy of 
proving the proved. The mind, originating from the 
agent Samkarsana cannot be the instrument of 
Samkarsana*s action of originating it, since it itself is 
the object of the action ; nor can it be the instrument 
of the action of being originated, since it itself is the 
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agent of that action* If the alternative view is taken, 
we have a conflict with Perception, because we see that 
for instance a pitcher, though it be the instrument of 
an action of fetching water, yet originates from the 
agent of such an action, the potter. This the Author 
says in the sutra vipratiscdhdt: ‘because there is conflict. 1 

103. As to the other explanation that has been 
given of these two sutras, 230 since it is vijtfdnadi, he* 
“a ground for validity”, 221 the denial of the validity 
of Paficaratra is not justified, because it entails over- 
extension. The invalidity, which is defined by the 
non-origination of knowledge through repetition or 
dubiety in the Tantras, is rejected, because knowledge 
is actually had from them. In order to remove the 
suspicion of untruth occasioned by the speaker’s 
character, the word adi is used to convey the intended 

meaning that the Tantras are in fact spoken by a trust¬ 
worthy person. 

Consequently the meaning is this : He always has 
direct knowledge of the entire world by virtue of the 
omniscience which is part of His nature; He bestows 
man’s wishes upon him, when He is satisfied—and he 
is satisfied by meditation alone; Him the experts in the 
Veda describe as eternally satisfied in all His desires: 
how then can there be defects in Him like error, deceit 
etc. ? 

104. The ‘impossibility of origination, * which has 
been stated in the first two sutras, is thereupon denied 
for Samkarsana and the other forms of God in the 

sutra vipratisedhdt. This means either; ^Because there 

is conflict with the Bhagavan’s perception which is 
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inferred through Paficaratraor “Because there is 
conflict with firuti which is inferred from the same 
Tradition/* 

105, Or there is another interpretation: since the 
sutras intend to illustrate the rules of exegesis, the 
author first assumes that there is a conflict between 
sruti and Paficaratra, though in fact there is no such 
conflict, and then reasons this out as follows: 
suppose that Paficaratra is in conflict with the veda, is 
this fiistra then, like the statements of Manu etc., valid 
or invalid? This question is thereupon answered : l4 It is 

invalid, because of the impossibility of the origination 
of valid knowledge concerning a conflicting sense; and 
this impossibility itself is proved on the ground that 
there is independence of something that is dependent.” 

Thus the sutra utpatlyasambhavdt means: “because 
it is impossible that a valid knowledge originates, 
since, as long as the dependent Paficaratra Tradition 
docs not start proving the validity of its own sense by 
establishing the validity of its basis* the cognition 
which originates from the independent preterpersonal 
scripture determines the Tradition's sense as being 
different, and consequently conflicting with itself. For 
Paficaratra conveys that scripture is its basis only as 
long as the sword of direct scripture does not cut its 

root. 

106. Objection. But why should the Vedas 
Uvermtlvts be Independent, since their validity, too, 
depends on the direct cognition of the Bhagavfin, 
because this cognition is their cause ? Just as the 
Paficaratra Traditions arc dependent on His cognition, 
so are the Vedas too dependent on His cognition/ 31 
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Rr.ruTATiON* To refute this view, the statement 
is made: nacakartuti kaTariamx “The Vedas are not 
the product of a maker, i.c. the Bhagavan. Karana 
here in the sense of “things that arc made or pro¬ 
duced/’ by the rule “suffix-Gwa in the sense of the 
object of the action*” 215 This then means that the 
Vedas are preterhuman. 

107. Vijndnadihhdvi va tadaprathedhafi. tf, on the 
other hand, it is not true that the Paficaratra Sastra is 
invalid, then what? tadapratisedkah^ i e. non-rejection 
of the origination of valid knowledge (namely, even 
when partly conflicting, the conflicting statement may 
be valid optionally), because it is based upon the direct 
cognition of the Bhagavan in whom error and deceit 
are impossible as He is a source of vijflanti (vjjnanadi- 
bhave): Vijtidna means “knowledge par excellence in 
which no mistake is possible. For since all other 
authors of DharmaSastras arc not omniscient, as they 
are involved in samsara, and since therefore they are 
also not entirely selfsufflcient, various lapses are con 
ceivable in their knowledge. Whereas in the case of 
the Bhagavan, whose supremacy is natural and un¬ 
limited, His knowledge is the immediate insight in all 
dharma and adharma t which is natural to Him and true, 
as is known from hundreds of £rutis; it is this 
knowledge which in the sutra is described as vijfiana. 
When such knowledge is the 'beginning/ i.e. the basis, 
there is non-rejection, sc. the £astra is valid. 

108. Objection. But how can it be assumed 
that the Tantra, which conflicts with scripture, has 
validity? For if it is valid, it becomes optional beside 
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scripture; and optionaiity is deficient in the case of the 
Tantrasby eight defects. Option is assumed when 
there is no invariable rule that something should be 
such and not otherwise, because there is no reason to 
reject, in one case or another, an alternative statement; 

for instance: tc He must sacrifice with rice,’ 1 beside 

* 

“he must sacrifice with barley.” In the latter ease it 
is impossible to eliminate one or the other because 
neither of these statements is characterized by in¬ 
dependence. In the former case, however, there can 
be no such option between scripture and Paficaratra, 
because the two arc not equal; for the Vedic statement 
is independent, because it is preterhuman, whereas the 
Paficaratra statement is dependent. So how can they 
be alternatives and optional ? 

109. Refutation. Listen: because Faficaratra 

too is independent. 

Objection. How can a statement deriving from 
a person be independent? 

Refutation. Let us ask the logician to explain 
this: must dependence on something else be assumed 
for a statement to be informative, to give positive 
certainty, or to state the truth about its content, or 
to serve a purpose of human importance? 

All four are impossible. When the statement is 
heard, “One must worship the Bhagavan with the 
attendance due an emperor,” 22i| nothing else is re¬ 
quired for this statement to be informative, because 
the meaning of the words has already become known 
from other contexts. Nor does this small measure of 

dependence prove the weakness of the statement's 
12 
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validity, for the same weakness would follow for 
Sruthi too. an 

Nor is anything rise required for the statement 
to give positive certainty; for the statement "One 
must worship,*./* docs not occasion doubt whether 
one must or must not worship, since that would entail 

a negation of the direct declaration of the real sense. 

Nor is any tiling required for the statement to be 
true to the facts, for the knowledge produced by the 
statement does not require anything outside its own 
cause 7 * 6 to be true to the facts, because secondary 
validity is inappropriate and not admitted/ 77 

Nor is it necessary for the statement to be 
dependent on something else in order to serve a purpose 
of human importance, for the proof of this purpose 
follows from a consideration of the entire body of 
doctrine. In this ease, those who have undergone the 

afore-mentioned sacraments have knowledge of the 
content of the statement when they have heard the 
doctrine, and hence they perform the "five-times- 
a-day” WB rites, which form this content, and hence 
they attain to supreme perfection; this is learnt solely 
from the Sastra itself. 

110, Or if the objection is raised that, granted 
the self-validity of Pancarat ra, this validity is not 
complete as long as it has not been made certain that 
there are no defects, after it has been made certain 
that the speaker is reliable,—I reply that this view 
is not correct; knowledge that there are no defects 
does not completely establish validity, since the validity 
arises from the cause itself of defectless knowledge and 
not from the defectlessness of this knowledge* 
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111. Nor is positive certainty about such of the 
speaker’s qualities as his reliability required for his 
statement to be defectless, because the statement’s 

defect lessn css is proved solely by its being defect less. 
As the Author o! the Varttika declares, “Then the 
qualities (of the speaker) do not exert any influence 
(on the validity of his statement) because (its defectIess- 
ness) is already known.” 229 The same Author also 
shows that, even when there is certainly about its 
defectlessness, the existence of qualities (like reliability 
in the speaker) is helpful: “When defectlessness is 
known, they are helpful by merely existing.” 330 

Nor does the validity, when it has been established 
require something else in order that consequent actions 
of acceptance, rejection etc. proceed, because action 
proceeds on the basis of recollection and desire. As 
they say, “Action proceeds on the basis of recollection 
and desire.” 

Moreover, in the case of the self-valid Vedas, too, 
we find this same dependence in that their validity 
would not be completely established as long as there 
were no certainty of their defectlessness after the 
certainty about the non-existence of their author. 

112. Objection. But when the non-existence of 
their author is proved without effort by the non-appre¬ 
hension of what ought to be there, the question of the 
non-validity does not arise for the Veda, for defects 
are impossible without something or someone in which 
they could reside. As they say: “In that case (the 
Veda) the absence of non-validity follows quite 
naturally from the absence of an author; there fore 
its validity cannot be questioned/’” 1 
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Refutation. Why, in the case of Paficaratra 
too no question can arise about its validity* since the 
absence of defects is easily proved by the fact that the 
omniscient and omnipotent God is its speaker; so the 
argument is the same. 

In other words, in both cases of self-validity 
there is positive certainty that there are no defects; 
in the ease of the Veda because there is positive 
certainty that no person is involved who could possess 
these defects; in the ease of Paficaratra because there 
is positive certainty that its speaker possesses virtues 
which preclude defects. It is here as in the following 
two eases of absence of heat: there is no heat in ether 
because it is certain that there is no locus for heat in 
ether; nor is there heat in cold water because there is 
coldness which precludes heat, 

H3. Moreover, neither dependence nor inde¬ 
pendence is by itself a cause of invalidation. 2 ” The 
independent cognition that some substance is silver 
while in reality it is nacre is invalidated by the cogni¬ 
tion : “This is not silverthis cognition itself is consi¬ 
dered as dependent, 233 The cognition “ Thi? is that 
flame/* is found to be invalidated by the inferential 
cognition that arises from the disappearance of oil 234 ; 
the latter cognition itself is dependent because it arises 
from a sense-perception. The simple truth therefore is 

that which is susceptible to invalidation is invalidated 
by that which is not so susceptible; in our present case 
there is no such susceptibility either of Scripture or of 
Pahcaratra. 

114. Or if you think that it is impossible to give 
positive certainty that the Tantra is promulgated by 
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Vasudeva, as it is in conflict with Scripture, I ask you: 
Why then does the knowledge arise that Scripture is 
prettrpcrsonal, while it is invalidated because it 
conflicts with Paficaratra? They accept it that the Veda 
is preterpersonal just because it is Veda; but then 
one can equally claim that Paficaratra is promulgated 
by Vasudeva just because it is Paficaratra, If the 
preterpersonal origin of the Veda is proved by the 
fact that there is no recollection of an author, then 
why not agree that Paficaratra is promulgated by 
Vasudeva just because there is recollection of his 
authorship ? For there exists a strong transmission of 
the recollection, extending to women and children, 
that Ke^ava is the author of the Paficaratra. So great 
a faith do people have in His authorship that they 
erect monuments according to the precepts of Pafica- 
ratra, donating elephants, horses and great wealth 
in various fees. 

In the Skanda Purana it is said that “Kapila is the 
promulgator of Samkhya, Ke£ava of Pancaratra.” 
Likewise in the Mahabharata : “ Narayana Himself is 

the promulgator of the entire Paficaratra. This great 
Upanisada, consistent with the four Vedas, as well as 
with the doctrines of Samkhya and Yoga, called 
Paficaratra, which was revealed by Narayanans tongue, 
has been taught to the sages by Narad a as he had seen 
it and heard it in the abode of Brahma.” From these 
and thousands of other statements in the Puranas, 
which are supported by the rules of interpretation, the 
conclusion follows naturally that Paficaratra was indeed 
composed by Vasudeva Himself. On the other hand, 
some experts dispute that the Veda is eternal.” 5 
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Therefore, the real ground for the thesis that 
the validity of the doctrine of the Bhagavan and 
that of the Veda is above question is this that both are 
causes of defeetJess knmvlcdge. Consequently, because 
both arc equally exemplary, they arc optionally valid. 
It is with this view in mind that the wise Author of the 
Sutras lias explained: vxjnanddibhavt vd tadapraiisedhah. 

115. Objection. However, granted that error 
is made inconceivable by the Bhagavan’s omniscience, 
yet, since He is also omnipotent, He can also have 
composed the Paficaratra in order to deceive. Now, 
when people, considering this possibility, are confused 
in their minds as to which view they should take, that 
this Sastra has been promulgated to deceive them, or 
that it has been stated according to the truth with 
complete attentiveness of mind, what way is there to 
resolve their dilemma ? We should prefer to decide 
that since it militates against Scripture it results 
in disaster. 

Refutation. To this objection the Author replies 
vipratisedhdty i.e., on account of the contradiction of all 
firuti, epic, purana and worldly experience. If, without 
any reason, merely because the Bhagavan is omnipotent, 
the question is raised if He might have intended to ruin 
His devotees, why, then one could also raise the 
question whether He would not hurl even the virtuous 
into hell by a whim of His omnipotence and con¬ 
sequently the whole world would fall into inactivity J 
Besides, we could also raise the question whether 
He did not wish to deceive people, because He is 
omnipotent, and thus created in the beginning the 
Vedas themselves with false meanings, which are also 
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suprasensible, took away from Brahma 2:e etc. also the 
power of recollecting that He was the creator of the 
Vedas, and from then onward set in motion the 
transmission of Vedic instruction until the present day; 
how can wc be sure about it ? 

Or the position can be taken that since there is no 
evidence that, while He is indeed omnipotent. He 
acted up to the full measure of His omnipotence, since 
there is no purpose for Him to deceive people because 
He is satisfied in all His desires, and since He is not 
in the least affected by defects of partiality and cruelty 
etc. because He abides with natural affection for all 
living beings; and since, if He had composed the 
Paiicaratra in order to deceive, it would be impossible 
to demonstrate that the wise men who, up to now, 
learn its instructions and perform the contents of these 
instructions have forgotten the defects of its author, 
it must follow that such a suspicion does not arise; and 
if this view is taken, all this will equally apply to the 
Vedas as well. 

Therefore, what possible purpose could He who is 
satisfied in all His desires, who is omniscient and 

a treasury of compassion have in deceiving the poor 
people who have failed to understand the meaning 
(of the Veda) ? Or how could the supreme sages 
everywhere praise the Tantra as being equal to the 
Upanisads, if it had been composed in order to deceive ? 
For thus the saints declare in Varaha Purana, the 
Ramayana and the Bharat a etc. that this Tantra is 
an equally esoteric doctrine as the Vedas; and wc 

declare the same. “Through Veda, Pancaratra, 
through devotion and sacrifice, O Brahmin, I can be 
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attained, and not in any other way, even in hundreds 
of lacs of years. If one among thousands will grasp 
the Paficaratra and, at the expiry of his karman, will 
die my devotee, the Vedas and the Paficaratra will 
dwell in his heart forever. 2 ** This supreme Paficaratra 
doctrine of mine, which is not difficult to grasp , that 
you shall reach to all the world by my grace, 
doubtless.® 30 The Yogins mediate upon the Eternal One 
with Furanas, Vedas and Paficaratras, and worship 
Him with the proper rites. Thus Samkhya and Yoga 

on the one hand, and Veda and Aranyaka on the 
other hand are one and the same; all together they are 
the members that constitute Paficaratra, O excellent 
one. He who sees through Veda and Paficaratra sees 
truly; this great Upanisada, consistent with the four 
Vedas.../’ Since the number of these and similar 
statements is infinite, we stop here. If you still raise 
the question if there cannot be ruin in such a Tantra, 
then there can be no faith in anything. It is with this 
view in mind that the Author sets forth: viprathedkdl . 

Therefore, even if there were a conflict between 
the Bhagavan’s doctrine and the Veda, there still 
would be option between them; but we have already 
expounded that there is no conflict between them 
at all, 

116, Objection. However, how can the venerable 
Author of the Bhasya 239 state that those parts which are 
in conflict are invalid: “If there be conflict, it is 
carefully eliminated 

Refutation . This statement means that those of 
frail minds, who are not strong enough to plunge into 
the deep ocean of rules of interpretation, must not be 
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disrespectful to the Veda. This is comparable to the 
venerable Jaiminfs exposition that the fruits of acts 
serve to increase people’s faith in the acts. 

117. The contention has been voiced that Pafica- 
ratra is invalid because “it is accepted by those who 
are outside the Veda.” 340 But why could one not 
equally well contend that the Vedas are invalid 
because they are accepted by those who are outside 
Paficaratra ? 

Furthermore, what exactly does this mean, being 
“outside the Veda,” and what means “accepted by 
those who arc outside the Veda?” Does “being outside 
the Veda” mean “being different from the Veda” or 
“doing what is forbidden by the Veda” or “being 
hostile to the Vedas ? ” 

Likewise we must inquire whether “accepted” 
means “learnt” or "known” or “observed.” In all 
cases the ground proves to be defective. 

First of all, if “outside the Veda” means “different 
from the Veda,” and c< accepted ” means “ learnt, ” 
then the ground proves to be occasional, since 
it equally applies to the Vedas themselves: the 
Vedic statements, which are valid, are “learnt” by 
members of the three estates, which themselves arc 
“different from the Veda.” If you take “accepted” 
to mean “known,” you do not get rid of the same 
defect. If the term “outside the Veda” means 
“different from the Veda,” and “accepted” means 
“observed ” then there would likewise be aw occasional 
application of the ground to the Vedas themselves. IF 
“outside the Veda” is taken to mean “performing for¬ 
bidden acts,” the ground has an occasional application 
to those statements of the Veda which enjoin expiatory 

13 
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ceremonies. For since statements enjoining expiations, 
c.g* "One must sacrifice with the ktimanda verses.”* 11 

*< -I -* w 

whose content is to be ‘•learnt”, “known” and 
•‘observed,” by those who perform forbidden acts, are 
authoritative, it would follow that the ground “because 
they are accepted by people outside the Veda” is 
occasional* 142 

Nor are the Paficaratra Tantras invalid because 
they are “accepted” by people hostile to the Veda, for 
the ground is unproved. Besides, acceptance by 

people hostile to the Veda does not by itself refute the 
validity of what is accepted* If it did, the Path of the 
Heretics would be unbarred; for they endeavour to 
uproot the validity of the Veda. Thus the naked 
Jainas could effortlessly render the Vedas untruthful 
simply by “accepting” the Vedas in some manner 
by way of deception, 

118. Objection. A consideration of such state¬ 
ments as f, He should never use the Veda, except at 
a funerary offering,”* 43 shows that the defect affects 
only the unqualified students, not the defectless Vedic 
statements themselves. 

Reply* Then the defect affects only the unquali¬ 
fied students in the case of the Tantras under discussion 
as well* and not the defectless Tantras themselves; 
so everything is the same, depending on what partisan 
view one takes. 

Or if it be held that “outside the Veda” means 
*‘unqualified to perform Vedic acts,’* and that Panca- 
ratra is invalid, like the caityavandana statements,* 44 
because it is accepted by those who, being unqualified, 
are outside the Veda, the following distinction must be 
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considered: is the ground here that the Tantras are 
accepted by people unqualified for all Vcdic rites, or 
by people who arc unqualified for some Vcdic rites ? 
This point should he clarified. 

Now, the first alternative cannot be adopted, 
because the ground is not proved. For there is no 
human being who is not qualified for any frauta rite 
whatsoever, e,g. non-violence etc., because his human¬ 
ity as such provides his qualification. Otherwise 
candalas etc. would do no wrong if they committed 
such crimes a brahmin-murder, theft of brahmin- 
wealth, miscegenation with caste-women, study of 
the Veda etc., simply because they were not qualified 
to observe these prohibitions. If a man does something 
he should not do, he commits an offence. It follows 
that everybody is qualified to these Vedic rites, 24 * 
which shows that the ground is not proved and that the 
illustration falls short of the means of proof. 

Nor can the second alternative be adopted that 
the Tantras are invalid because they are accepted 
by people who are unqualified for certain Vedic rites, 
because that would entail the conclusion that all Vedic 
statements are invalid. For every man has some Vedic 
rites for which he is not qualified: the brahmin is not 
qualified for the Royal Consecration, the ksatriya 

not for the ritual drinking of soma. Consequently, this 
ground has an occasional application to the Vedic state¬ 
ments, which are accepted by qualified persons belong¬ 
ing to the three estates, and is therefore inconclusive. 
As to the illustration, the view that heaven is attained 
by worshipping a caitya is not invalidated by its being 
accepted by heretics, but by the deficiency of its cause. 
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119. Wc have already said that Paffcaratra 
has been accepted by the Vedic, and among all 
orthodox pre-eminent, sages Bhrgu, Bharadvaja, 
Dvaipayana etc. And in the present day we can also 
observe how exemplary persons of great learning, 
believing that these rites are most effective in attaining 
bliss, perform the rites of temple-building, erection of 
idols, prostration, circumambulation and particular 
festival ceremonies, just as they perform the Qgnihotra 
and other rituals enjoined directly by Scripture. And 
it is improper to maintain that their conduct has no 

foundation, for that would entail that such smarta 
rites as crepuscular worship, astaka etc., are similarly 
without foundation. It has been said that the conduct 
of exemplary people is authoritative, 246 and also that 
even when they do not know the cause of their custom, 
they do know what is proper custom. 

120. If the ground for the invalidity of Pafica- 
ratra is that it is accepted by BhSgavatas, 247 well, then 
the scriptural statements of the Ekayana £ikha and the 
Vajasaneyaka Vakhas and the means of knowledge 
Perception, Inference etc., would also be invalid since 
the Bhagavatas accept those too ! This same ground, 
moreover, namely that Pailcaratra is invalid because 
it is accepted by the Bhagavatas, suffers from two 
defects; it is both special!y-oceasional and unproved. 146 
Why is Pailcaratra rendered invalid by their accept¬ 
ance? If it is because they do not belong to the three 

estates, then the Atharvanic statements whose content 
is accepted and observed by rathakafus, nts&dQS and 
other groups which do not belong to the three estates 
(Statements like "The rathakara must add fuel,” * ( With 
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that he must sacrifice for the chief of the Nisadas,’* 749 
etc.) would also be invalid. 

Or, be it granted that the acceptance of certain 
rites byoutcastcs renders them invalid; yet, in view of 
the fact that the eminent brahminhood of these 
Bhagavatas who follow the doctrine of the Bhagavan 
is evident by all criteria of knowledge, their acceptance 
of Paficaratra rather confirms its validity. He says: 
By the same means of knowledge by which the 
brahminhood of one set of people is evident the 
brahminhood of another set of people is evident. 

121. Objection. But when one sees the small 
sons of the twice-born who wear the customary hair tuft, 
sacred thread, palafa wood stick and munja grass girdle, 
one knows, the moment the eyes fall on them, that they 
are brahmins. 

Refutation. And in our case, when one sees 

learned people who day after day study the Vaja- 
saneyaka and Ekayana sakhas* wear prominently their 
sacred threads, upper garments and hair tufts, impart 
teaching, sacrifice, receive priestly stipends—does one 
not instantly know that they are brahmins? If it be 
held that outcastes, low-caste people etc., may also 
illegitimately sacrifice, teach, carry palate, sticks etc. 
and that they behave as though they were legitimate 
brahmins, and that therefore neither costume nor 
conduct provides positive certainty that a man is a 
brahmin, then the same applies to other priests than 
Bhagavatas. 

Or be it granted that there are cases where people 

illegitimately display the marks of brahminhood ; still, 
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though there may be doubt about the legitimacy of 
these marks in others because of their resemblance to 
pretenders (just as when there is a doubt that one may 
be mistaken about real silver too because one has 
mistaken nacre for silver), then there can be certainty 
of their being genuine brahmins in all cases when no 
misapprehension occurs, because otherwise doubt 
would conflict with Perception and lead to infinite 
regress. 

122. Or if it be held that the others are genuine 
brahmins because they recollect those gotras which are 
peculiar to brahmins, the same applies to the 
Bhagavatas; for the Bhagavatas have the tradition: 
<c We are descendants of Bharadvaja, oF KaSyapa, of 
Gotama, of Upagava,’* 

Nor is this recollection or tradition of gotras un¬ 
founded or merely contemporary, for the same can be 
argued for all tradition of gotras. If there were doubt 
about descent since error could conceivably occur, this 
would confuse the whole world about the authenticity 
of their brahminhood. After all, anyone* may fear 
that he really is a candala if he suspects his mother of 
having had a lover; and how, my excellent opponent, 
can you be quite sure yourself that your birth entitled 
you to Vcda-study? Therefure if the brahminhood of 
Bhagavatas, which is completely established by the 
recollection of the various gotras which has been passed 
on in uninterrupted transmission, stands unchallenged, 
then there is no difference whatever in this between 
the brahminhood of Bhagavatas and of others. 

123. Further, if some who believe in the Supreme 

Person arc monotheists and others who believe in 
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petty godlings are polytheists, is then the same 
authority stated for the brahminhood of the ones as 
well as of the others, or how else is their brahminhood 
known if not by that same authority? If this is the 
question, then listen: there remains a criterion to 
determine brahminhood in either case, cither Percep¬ 
tion, or Inference, or Circumstantial-Implication. 

124. Objection, But how can Perception con* 
vey that they are brahmins ? For when we are close to 
two individuals whom we have not seen before, one a 
brahmin, the other a ksatriya, of the same age and the 
same appearance, we do not immediately observe the 

distinction that one is a brahmin and the other a 
ksatriya in the same way as we instantly observe the 
different ness of a goat, an elephant, a buffalo etc. Nor 
is it proper to maintain that the visual sense conveys 
the brahminhood of a nearby individual in dependence 
on our recollection of his father’s brahminhood etc.; 
for that recollection itself is impossible without a previ¬ 
ous immediate cognition, just as the recollection of the 
son of a sterile mother is impossible. Nor can we 
know from Inference that a man is a brahmin, for we 
do not find a concomitant mark. And such qualities 
as tranquillity, self-restraint, austerity, purity etc., 
cannot be taken as marks of brahminhood, because 
they are available only in the case of a good brahmin 
and because they are not exclusively confined to 
brahmins. Nor can Circumsraji rial -Imp J ica tlon fu m is Ji 
proof of brahminhood, because it is not lacking in 
season and the fact that the sentence-meaning of the 
statement, “In spring the brahmin must add fuel to 
the fire, ,,i3 ° is otherwise unestablished does not there- 
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fore by Circumstantial-Implication furnish proof that 
a man is a brahmin; for knowledge of that sentence- 
meaning presupposes knowledge of the word-meaning 
of brahminhood etc. 

125. Refutation, All this does not make for 
a defect in my argument. There is no invariable rule 
that Perception becomes manifest only at the first 
contact between sense and object and not otherwise 
Perception is that which illumines the unmanifest while 
there is continuity of the operation of the senses. Thus 
there can be Perception of brahminhood ; for when we 
keep our eyes open we note, immediately upon observ¬ 
ing the particular differentiae of the genus brahmin¬ 
hood, that the brahminhood is quite clearly noticeable 
in those who belong to the families of the different 
gotras—Vasistha, KaSyapiya Sathamarsana etc*—, 
who are pure in their conduct, and who display the 
sacred thread, upper cloth, hair tuft and muftja grass 
girdle. Nor does it run counter to ordinary experience 
that the eyes can convey brahminhood in dependence 
on the observation of the peculiarities of genus. In 
every case the sense becomes the cause of the rise of 
determination of sense-object when favoured by the 
accompanying circumstances of place, time, configura¬ 
tion etc. 3sl It is the natural function of the sense-organ 
as such to relate itself to these accompanying circum¬ 
stances. As the author says: *organ of knowledge, 
whether in Veda or in ordinary process, becomes effica¬ 
cious in determining the object that is to be realized 
through the accompanying circumstances unless it 
is favoured by these circumstances.’ 7252 Consequently 
the visual sense, when favoured by the recollection 
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of genus, gives knowledge of brahmin hood without the 
object giving up Its perceptually. So it is evident that 
the visual sense can be the instrument of knowledge of 
genus in dependence on a variety of accompanying 
factors Gold becomes manifest through its colour 
from copper etc., ghecis differentiated from oil, through 
its smell and taste; fire, which is hidden by ashes, is 
perceived through touching the ashes. Sound may 
provide us with proof that there is a horse in the 
distance; a pitcher etc. are known through their 
configuration; brahminhood through descent, and 
also through conduct in certain particulars, which is 
completely protected by the king. 

It' has been contended that when we see two 
individuals of the same age and appearance, the differ¬ 
ence between the two does not immediately appear to 
the eye; but the pcrccpluatfty of their dificrcntncss is 
not refuted by just this. In this case the non-percep¬ 
tion of their differentness is caused by the defect of 
suailarity. The differeo.ee between nacre and silver, 
which arc similar in appearance and configuration, 
may not be immediately visible, yet that does rot mean 
that their difference is not visible at another time; and 
the same holds for the difference between brahmin, 
ksatriya and vaiSya. 

Or else, brahminhood is that which arises from 

the differentiae of genus, and such a product can 
empirically be known just like any other product by 
a process of positive and negative consideration, c.g. 
“what are the specific characteristics to which the 
elders .apply the term brahminhood, or to which 
characteristics is the term applied ?” It has been said 
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often that it applies to those who possess recollection of 
gotra, Vcdic ancestry etc,* let us not start discussing 
this question again, or we must repeat our old argu¬ 
ment : it is established that the Bhagavatas are 
brahmins, became they possess gotra etc, 

126, The objection 255 was made that the 
Bhagavatas are born from a vai£ya vratya, on the 
authority of the two statements; “The fifth one, the 
SStvata, must worship the sanctuaries of Visnu by royal 
decree;" and "he is also called a Bhagavata; he is bom 
from a vaiSya vratya." To this we reply: precisely 
what do we learn from these two statements ? Is there 
a simple connection of names* or must an invariable 
rule be stated ? 254 

It is impossible to make it a rule that the words 
Bhagavata and Satvata denote a vateya vratya, for that 
is not known from the text, and it involves overexten¬ 
sion, In the statement, "the fifth one, Satvata," we 
do not find a denial that the words Bhagavata and 
Satvata denote other meanings, for that would mean 
ignoring the explicit and inventing the unstated* In 
our statement the fifth one, who is born from an 
vaiSya vratya, is understood to bear the name of 
Satvata: "The fifth one, Satvata—", since the word 
'fifth* is the operative term as it is mentioned first- And 
if the fifth is the Satvata, the Satvata is not necessarily 
also be the fifth, namely the vaiSya vratya. For when 
the stated subject (e.g. a mountain) is possessed of fire, 
the predicated fire does not necessarily possess smoke. 255 
Consequently the consideration if a smrti statement of 
this kind cannot give certainty that the words Satvata, 
Bhagavata etc mean vratya. 
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127. If It be argued that since these two words 
also may denote another caste (namely of the vaiSya 
vratyas), then the mere fact that certain brahmins arc 
denoted by these words proves that these brahmins 
belong to that caste, even though they follow the 

doctrine of the Bhagavan, it would also follow that, 
since wc find the collocated word deary a 2S5 also used to 
denote the issue of a lowly vaiSya, therefore an eminent 
brahmin who is an aedrya imparting teaching of the 
Veda with its ancillae and its esoteric teachings is 

thereby denoted as being a vaiSya vratya! If, on the 
other hand, even though a true brahmin is denoted by 
the word aedrya which denotes a vratya, there still can 
be no suspicion that he actually is a vratya, because 
there is positive certainty of his brahminhood which is 
clearly proved by other means of knowledge* and 
because it is possible that the word aedrya is used 
figuratively {aedrya as one who “accumulates”— 
deinoti the pupil’s knowledge) for a Brahmin teacher, 
then in our case, too, the same argument can be made, 
namely thus: even though they are denoted by the 
terms Satvata and Bhagavata, which denote another 
^ caste, yet there can rise no suspicion that they actually 
are vratyas, because the brahminhood of these 
followers of the Bhagavan’s doctrine is firmly known 
from the recollection of completely obvious clans, 
Vedic ancestry etc., and because it is possible that the 
terms Satvata and Bhagavata have a figurative denota¬ 
tion of sattvfrvai 1 * 1 and bhaga-vat . 

In other words, the fact that the same word de¬ 
notes both classes of people does not mean that there¬ 
fore both belong to one and the same caste, lest the 
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true brahmin be not made into a low-caste man 
because he is also denoted by flic word acaya* We 
find that the word AarP si also means •frog/ Does it 
follow that a Hon is a frog because both are denoted 
by the same word? Then word itself would be horned, 
since Vord* is denoted by gauh ! w 

Consequently, just as the words sudhanvan f deary a 
etc., which denote more than one meaning, arc also 
used for someone bom from a vaiiya vriitya, so also the 
words Ilhagavata and Satvata. 

128. The Contention** 0 that when the conven¬ 
tional meaning and the etymological meaning of a 
word collide, it is right to assume the conventional 
meaning of the term, in this case of the terms 
Bhftgavata and Satvata, is not correct; for when a 
denotation is appropriate which is the composite of the 
denotations of the component elements of the words, 
then it is not right to assume a non •composite denota¬ 
tion. For he who theorizes that the words satvata and 
hhagavata have their conventional meaning in denoting 
someone born from a vaiiya vrStya, must also theorize 
that the words sattvavat and bhag&zat* which are the 
strm and the tnddhitn suffix built on the stem, 161 have a 
different meaning in a sentence like, “having observed 
the satvata rules, a man becomes a Bhagavaia because 
of the merits he has won in a previous existence/’ 362 
This goes to prove the assumption that in this case the 
word may have a double meaning by etymology alone, 
because it is possible for it to be used in the sense of 
“issue of a vai^ya vratya#** And it is possible that 
those vraty as too, despite the fact that they fail to 
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worship the Bhagavan directly, yet may be denoted by 
the words sdtvata and bhagavala , because of their work 
discipline of cleaning up Vasudeva's temple, clearing 
away the bait offerings, guarding the idol etc-, for it is 
taught that the can suffix may occur in the sense of a 
simple relation, "this is of that.” 263 And it is declared 
that the issue of a vaiSya vratya has the work discipline 
of cleaning the Bhagavan’s temple etc., “and (the task) 
of the satvatas is the cleaning of the deity’s temple, 
the eating of the offerings, the guarding of the idol;” 
and “he must worship Visnu’s sanctuaries.” 364 

129. Herewith is also rejected the contention that 
the Bhagavatas are vratyas because they would have 
the same profession. For it is one thing to clean the - 
temple, clear away the bait offerings, guard the idol, and 
quite another thing to perform the variety of actions 
that are daily observed by the Bhagavatas: the cleaning 
of the way to the idol, the preparation for worship, 
offering, daily study, and meditation- It is as it is in 
the case of the jyotistoma etc. In the jyotistoma, too, 
a carpenter has a task in making the various receptacles, 

soma-cups, soma-decanters, ladles etc., while the 
officiating priests have their tasks in reciting various 
different mantra recitations, representing the deity, pres¬ 
sing of the soma etc. And this occupational similarity, 
limited as it is, does not raise the question whether the 
priests have the same caste as the carpenters! So here, 
too, there is a difference between those who perform the 
Paficakalika 1 ** ritual, which is established by the 
Bhagavan’s doctrine, and the low-caste people who do 
the cleaning-up of the temple and are also called 
t emple-gu ar d $. 
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130, Further, the contention* 66 that, if the words 
bhdgavata and sdtvata have their etymological meaning, 
this entails that the word rathakdra in the injunction 
,( the taihakara must build a denotes someone 

belonging to the three varnas on account of its 
etymology of chariot-making, 268 is not correct. For in 
the case of rathakdra it is correct that the term refers to 
someone belonging to the three varnas , because other¬ 
wise the springtime etc,, which are given in the state¬ 
ment on the origin of this fire-building, would be 
invalidated, and because usages of a word in the sense 
of different castes, which is given m the mantra 
tt saudhanvand rbhavah sitracahsasah” 2 * 9 would be invalid¬ 
ated. 278 Despite the fact that rathakdra is also a name 
for another caste—as learnt from the sniff i c( the 
rathakdra is bom out of a fearini fay a mahisya ,,77J (so 
that the rathakdra is born from an anuloma marriage 
of a ksatriya man and a vafeya woman), nevertheless, 
since, on Sankha’s evidence”* that the rathakdra is not 
forbidden to perform rites of sacrificing, fire-building 
and initiation, there is no conflict of qualification for 
rites that can only be realized through knowledge of 
the Veda, 273 and since the word rathakdra (in its 
etymological meaning) is inappropriate for members of 
the three varrtas because they arc forbidden to follow 
an artisan’s profession, therefore we can only conclude 
that in both cases different castes are denored by the 
term, and so there is no conflict. 

Moreover, when knowledge of the thing meant by 
a xvord is obtained from the denotation of the separate 
members that compose the word, then the Author of 
the Sutras rules out the validity of a denotation in 
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which the meanings of the component members are 
lost, namely in proksantsv arthasa?nyogdt. m 

Therefore, those eminent brahmins are called 
satvatas and bhagavatas who because of their pure 
character (sattva) devote themselves to the Bhagavan 
who is the Supreme Person, Later on we shall show 
that other smrtis set forth the eminent brahminhood of 
the Bhagavatas. 

131. The further objection, 275 namely why these 
people should invariably be denoted by the exclusive 
names ofSatvata and Bhagavata, if tlieir brahminhood 
were the same as that of others, can be answered thus; 
there h no defect in that, for it is as it is in the case of 
the names parivrdjaka and nigada* Certain brahmins 
are called bhagavatas, just as certain brahmins are 
called pariv raja kas, and certain yajuh formulae nigadas t 
though both are equally brahmins and equally yajuh 
formulae; namely in the statements: “The brahmins 
should remain, the parivrdjakas must be fetched;” 276 
“the yajuh formulae take place, not the nigadas ; the 
nigadas take place, not the yajuh formulae;” 277 and 
this is so because of the interpretation : “the nigadas 
are the Fourth mantra collection, or the^vi/Wj formulae, 
because they are identical.” 

132. The contention 276 that the Bhagavatas are 
bad brahmins because they perform puja to the God, 
partake of the offering substance etc. for a livelihood, 
is countered in the following manner; Surely not all 
Bhagavatas worship Hari for tlieir profession, for many 
Satvatas are found who perform puja for themselves. 
If there are certain people who, while being Satvatas, 
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follow a reprehensible profession and perform sacrifices 

for respectable Bhagavatas professionally, this fact 
alone does not mean that one may say that they are not 
brahmins, A vedic priest who officiates as an adhvaryu 
at ajyotistoma does not thereby lose caste. If the priest 
were not to receive fees, the puja itself would remain 
fruitless; they take fees in order to realize completely 
the excellence of the puja* At the conclusion of the 
worship one must give gold to the priest according to 
capacity; otherwise the fruit will go to the puja priest 
himself, as is shown by the smrti: “A sacrifice for 
which a small fee is given kills (the sacrificer).” 279 It 
is however prohibited that a covetous Vedic priest 
officiate as a priest after he himself has put up his 
demands for a fee, c.g, in the statement: (“There is an 
error called *garbage’”j. When the sacrificer appoints 
as a officiant priest who covets the office, thinking 
either “He should give me (a fee)” or “He should 
choose me,” “This is as far from the sacrificer as 
garbage; this does not benefit the sacrificer.” 200 The 
donation of the sacerdotal fee which is purified by 
faith is felicitous for both, as according to the smrti, 
“He who receives the offering and he who denotes it 
both go to heaven.” 281 

133, The statement 282 that professional worship 
of the deity and living off the god's treasure makes a 
man a dcvalaka must be taken to refer to the profes 
sional worship of, and the living off the treasure ofj 
other deities than Vasudeva. Thus the blessed VySsa: 

“A devalaka is he who lives on Rudra etc.” 2 " And 
there is also Sandilya’s word: “All those who perform 
sacrifices professionally and are also not consecrated 
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arc the only ones who arc traditionally known as 
karmndtoalakas 5n this world, O sage. One should not 
touch them or consort with them for a year/’ Like¬ 
wise: “Certain people who are karmaiivalakas and 
kalpadevalakas arc unqualified for ritual before the 
deity for a period of three years. Those brahmins 
who, without being consecrated, perform rites set forth 
in the Kalpa, either professionally or for the fame of 
it, arc kalpadevalakas. One must have puja offered by 
another professional priest who has been properly 
consecrated ; otic is unable to worship the god oneself. 
This is the principal offering ; in another manner it is 
secondary.” *In another manner,’ that is to say, when 
it is done by a non-consecrated priest. This the author 
elucidates: “The rite performed professionally by 
‘some priest who has not been properly consecrated is 
called of the lowest degree. 1 ’ By considering these and 
a hundred similar smrti statements we can be sure that 

living off the deity’s treasure and professional puja 
offering of brahmins who go without the sacrament of 
consecration as established by Pancaratra renders them 
sub-Brahmins and devalakas. 

134. As to the statement 284 that the Bhagavatas 
cannot pass for exemplary persons because they make 
use of flower and food offerings, which practice is 
abhorred by exemplary persons, to this we say: what 
does the srotriya 285 mean by left-over flowers and left¬ 
over food? When he takes it only as the flowers and 
the cakes, 280 he is contradicted by all the world, for 
nobody approves of wasting flowers and cakes. Also, 
a particularized prohibition 387 is not in order, because 
it is not established. No notion of a particularized 

15 
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thing occurs when the particularization is not deter¬ 
mined; and here it is impossible to determine the 
particularization. 

Objection. Why should it be impossible, since 
the particularization is that)it is forbidden to use food 
what has been offered up to ike deity ? 

Reply, Are you now accepting the validity of 
Pancaratra? For only when one admits that there is a 
deity present in the idols that are erected with the 
sacred formulae enjoined by Paficaratra Tantra can one 
postulate that the particularization of the prohibition lies 
in the offering-up to the deity . For unless the validity 
of the Tantra is admitted, how can an idol which 
is set forth in the Tantra be a deity, and, a fortiori , 
how can the substance that is offered up for this deity’s 
sake be nirmdlya and nivedya. iea For a deity does not 
exist by just being a deity; only that deity which is 
known to be correlated with an oblation on the autho¬ 
rity of scriptural testimony is the deity to that oblation; 
that is your own doctrine. 

Or if it be held that something is nirmdlya and 
nivedya because it is admitted by the Pancaratrikas that 
it is offered up to the deity, well, in that case you must 
also admit its purity because the PafScaratrikas accept 
also that the utilization of nirmdlya and nivedya is per¬ 
fectly pure. 

Or if you do not accept this peculiar excellence, 
since in your opinion the Paficaratrikas have accepted 
as pure something that is really impure,—well, in that 
chse you must accept it that the substance which is 
offered up is not really nirmdlya and nivedya, since then 
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you opine that the Paficaratrikas have adopted some¬ 
one who is not really a deity by mistaking him for 
a deity! 

In other words, inasmuch as the offering up of 
mere flowers, cakes etc, 289 is not approved, and because 
it is impossible to particularize the prohibition of 
utilizing these substances according to the terms of 
one’s own doctrine, therefore the particularization 
must be determined in the terms of the others’, i.e. the 
Pancaratrikas’, doctrine; and thus the offering up 
becomes greatly purifying. And inasmuch as therefore 
the utilization of nirmdlya and nivedya becomes most 
purifying, it must needs be accepted by those who 
admit the validity of the Pancaratra Tantra as well by 
others who do not, 

135. Objection. But how is it possible then 
that even one who admits the validity of Pancaratra 
should reject nevertheless the nirmdlya and nivedya ? 
For in the Tantras the tasting etc. of the nirmdlya is 
prohibited. For instance, it is said in the Sanat- 
kumariya Samhita: “The offering that is proffered (to 
the deity), flower or fruit, is called nirmdlya; that must 
be avoided meticulously.*’ Similarly in another 
passage: “When one has eaten nirmdlya, or the food- 
rests of someone who is not one*s guru, one must 
observe a milk-vow for a month, continuously recite 
the eight-syllable formula, and drink the pancagavya, 
in order to he purified.*’ 200 Likewise in the Indraratra: 
“One should not live off the Supreme God, nor eat the 
nirmdlya offerings.’* Also: “And the nirmdlya offerings 
are never fit for consumption.* 1 Similarly in another 
Samhita: “One should not eat the nirmdlya offerings. 
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nor smell them, nor step over them,”—How then can 
one accept the purity of the utilization of the nirmatya 
when we thus know from several Samhitas that it is 

w 

prohibited ? 

Refutation, To this he says: The utilization of 
a proffered substance which has been offered up to the 
deity is not condemned if it is done within a period of 
ten n&4ikas. m Thus in the same Indraratra: “The 
wise one must let the offering-cake stand for ten 
nadikds. This period of time has been prescribed both 
for night and for day. They condemn the nxrmdlya 
that has stood for more than this period of time; 
thereupon he must throw it in water, or in fire, or bury 
it in the ground*” 

Objection. But what is said here is not to praise 
the tasting etc. of the nlrmdlyct , but to prescribe that 
the substance of the cake puja is thrown away after a 
period of ten nadikas . In the statement: “He must 
let the offering cake stand for over ten nadikas* 1 the 
injunction is laid down that when the proffered flowers, 
cake etc. in general have been taken off as mrmdfya, 
because they have now fulfilled their ritual function, 
they must be kept by way of accessory puja rite for a 
period of ten nddikds. And consequently even a study 
of the conclusions of your own Tantras shows that the 
touching etc. of the turmeriepowder, the food offerings 
and the water used to clean the idol's feet is not 
established by Tantric doctrine. Now, where arc you l 

Refutation. Where are you, loquacious debat¬ 
ers, witless fools who have been swallowed by your 
own tongue which plays around with a grain of 
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knowledge l Your objection looks black and white at 

once, like the moon with its spots. Tills prohibition 

applies only to fools like you, since all this is indeed to 

be observed by Vaisnavas who are qualified to do so, 

and thus it is capable of wiping off a multitude of sins 

in the same way as the drinking of soma at a Vcdic 

sacrifice; for it is not to be touched by others, just as 

the purodaSa cake wl is not to be touched by dogs 1 

Thus in the l£vara Samhita, “It is difficult to find in 

* * 

this world a true votary of the lord, my son, and, 
among those who are, it is even more difficult to find 
a disposition which is truly pure enough for the foot- 
water, or to use the garlands etc. which have been 
mentioned in the doctrine. Therefore, O six-faced 
One, all this which is purified by the formulae and the 
glance of the Bhagavan is forbidden to those who lack 
this disposition and are not votaries." And in another 
passage: “The saffron, sandal, camphor and oils that 
have been taken off Visnu’s body arc supremely puri¬ 
fying*” Likewise in the Padmodbhava: “He who 
wears the powder that is taken of Visnu’s body on his 
head obtains the fruit of a Horse Sacrifice and glories 
in Visnu’s heaven.” Similarly in the ISvara Sanrihita, 
“No blame should be put by statements arising from 
ignorance on all that is used, the perfume, flowers etc., 
(the water) of the idol’s bath etc., and the curds, milk 
etc. Those who condemn this divine purifying agent be¬ 
cause they consider it nirmalya, those witless detractors 
of its power will go to hell.” 

The above statements which to the consecrated 
prohibit the uSe of nirmdlya at the time mentioned in 
the time instruction 193 must be understood to mean a 
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time subsequent to that when the (offerings to) the 
chief of the Bhagavan’s retinue 294 is being used. Since 
the garlands, sandal etc. which arc offered up to the 
Bhagavan, later on, after the Vifivaksena offering, 
become unfit to eat f therefore the Satvatas use the 
nivedya etc. before that time. Consequently the use of 
the nirmdlya is a cause of excellence for the Satvatas. 

136. Moreover, it is our postulation that the 
exemplary people hold the mrmdlya of other gods in 
contempt; this is postulated like the drinking of soma 
(which is good} because it is Vedic (in contrast to the 
drinking of liquor which is evil). So 1 have said that 
those who do not accept the validity of the Bhagavar/s 
doctrine are unable to determine what is nirmdlya. 
When it is properly determined (namely according to 
the Bhagavans doctrine) the Bhagavan’s nirmalya proves 
to be extremely purify mg* as is demonstrated by the 
statements of all Vedic teachers. In a matter for 
which the only means of knowledge is verbal testi¬ 
mony, it must be so as verbal testimony says that it is. 
Unless one is deaf, one cannot say that there is no 
verbal testimony concerning it. 

For instance it is said in the Brahma Puriiria; 
“The nivedya of Visqu is declared by the sages to he 
pure and fit for consumption; one who cats other 
nirmatya and niredya must per Zorin the candrdyatta in 
expiation. The mdty <x which is taken from the body of 
Visnu takes away evil and is holy. He who wears it on 
hh head goes to supreme bliss/' It follows that the 
smfti statement that a man who cats nirmdlja and 
nivedya must perform the eandwy&nd*** should be taken 
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to bear upon the of Rudra, Kali etc. Thus in 

the Mahabharata: “Meditating in one's heart upon 
Hari, one must offer food to Him with full attention, 
thereupon pick up this food again with the middle- 
finger and the thumb, and then sacrifice it bit by bit, 
saying: “Pranayasvaha, Apanayasvaha, Vyanaya svaha, 
Udanaya svaha, Samanaya svaha/* Likewise in another 
passage, “what has been offered to the god must be 
given to a brahmacarin/’ 296 Thus in the Mahabharata: 
“The saintly knowers of the Paficaratra ate in his house 
that which had been left over by the Bhagavan, as a 
means to attain to bliss, as supreme nourishment/* 297 
And likewise the blessed Saunaka: “He himself eats the 

mvedya /’ He who condemns Visnu*s mvedya , whose 
purity is proved by hundreds of similar smrtis and 
which dispels the fear of rebirth, really ignores the 
statements of the smrti because of his heterodoxy and 
ought to have his tongue cut off 

137. Objection* But how can the mvedya be a 
means for the prdndgmhotra ? The exemplary people do 
not approve of a means for homa etc. for which no 
building bricks are used. Nor can a substitution of 
another substance do duty as a homa, because he lives 
off food that has been obtained according to taste. Nor 
can a substitution of another consumption be made to 
replace the nivedya , for scripture enjoins upon the 
twiceborn a meal in the evening and a meal in the 
morning, as follows from the prohibition: “One 
should not take food in between/* 

Refutation. That is no defect, since the multitude 
of deities, like prana etc. are revealed to be parts 
of Visnu, in the same way as ViSvaksena, the chief 
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of Visnu’s retinue. For just as the flowers, cake etc-, 
though proffered to the Bhagavan but actually given to 
Visvafcsena shows that He is familiar under various 
guises, or just as at a sacrifice the soma juice that is left 
over by the kotar is pure to the adhvaryu , so it is also 
with the nirmatya** 3 

Moreover, only scripture can be our criterion for 
what is to be eaten and what is not to be eaten. When 
it says that something is fit to be eaten, what injunc¬ 
tion are we to invent ourselves ? Just as the same rule 
governs both the periodical and the desiderative agni- 
hotra , so the same rule governing the eating of the 
nivedya applies also to the prdndgnihotra , 

138. As to the remark 293 that from the observance 
of different sacraments , from conception ceremony to 
cremation, it follows that the Bhagavatas are not 
brahmins, here again ignorance is to blame. It is not 
your Honour’s fault that the Bhagavatas, who have the 
Vdjasaneyaidkhd in the transmission of their family 
line, observe the sacraments of conception ceremony 
etc. according to the manner laid down by the grhya- 
sutras of Katyayana etc. Those who perform the forty 
sacraments which are enjoined by the Ekayana scrip¬ 
ture while giving up the dharmas of the Veda, from 
the recitation of the gdyatrl onward, 300 they properly 
follow the rules laid down by the grhyasutras of their 
own &kha and do not abdicate their brahminhood 
because they fail to follow the rites of a different 
t&khaj since otherwise it would follow that other 

brahmins too would forfeit their brabminhood because 
they fail to perform the rites enjoined by olbcr 
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people’s £3kha. For everywhere among brahmins we 
find customs that differ according to birth, dfrapa, 
gotra, qualification etc. Eyen tliough one ritual is 
understood for all Vakhas, still all the various dharmas 
relating to mutually different qualified performers do 
not all together accumulate in any one place. And the 
Aspirants who arc distinct from those brahmins who 
are qualified for rites of the atndragneya etc,, 301 which 
are means leading to the enjoyment of rewards 
like heaven etc., as enjoined by the three Vedas, and 
who themselves are qualified for the rites of the 
Ekayana, rites which alone are the means of attaining 
to the Bhagavan, viz. knowledge, cleansing the way to 
the Lord, preparation of worship and oblation, as 
enjoined by the Ekayana scripture, are brahmins too. 
It follows that the non-observance of certain rites en¬ 
joined by different Sakhas does not mean that either 
one forfeits his brahminhood—that the Ekayana £Utha 
is preterpersonal scripture has been enlarged upon in 
the Treatise on the Validity of Kaimlra Agama t iDi and is 
therefore here not further discussed. But since it is 
quite obvious that the Bhagavatas, which we are dis¬ 
cussing here, are connected with the dharmas of the 
three Vedas, like the savitri recitation, there is no 
possible support for the suspicion that they are really 
vratyas because they would have abandoned these 
Vedic dharmas. 

139. May Nathamum 305 be victorious, he to 
whom the Three Principles are immediately evident by 
virtue of his own miraculous power, he by whose pupils 
the arrogance of the rivals of the Satvata Doctrine is 
terminated after their own view was rent to pieces by 
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variously apposite arguments, he whose spirit is for 
ever the abode of the feet of Mukunda, 

May, for the length of this Aeon, play on the 
pious, enchanting and irreproachable sayings of the 
extensive collection of prose and verse compositions 
which eclipse the cleverness of the befuddled, conceited 
and witless assembly of the evil crowd of the rivals 
of the Satvata doctrine, whose spirit has been increased 
by the glorious Nathamunmdra, 301 and by which all 
the unholy powers are cleansed. 


Printed nt P/mMi* Printing Home, Bangalore^*, India 
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To Yamuna, God's omniscience consists in this unlimited 
percipience, so that, as he will argue below (§109), the 
validity of FaAcaratra docs not rest Only on Scripture, 
but also on Perception. 

In the purvapakfa the principal opponents introduced are 
what one may already call smarta brahmins, and among 
them especially the orthodox followers of MimamsS, No 
Vedanta opposition will be discussed. 

iabdc, and its synonyms, have been translated variously 
as Verbal Testimony, Verbal Evidence in general, or 
Scripture in particular, depending on the context, 

prdmana has generally been rendered with “means of 

knowledge/' sometimes with ‘'criterion/' 

* 

jagati or loke : "in the world of experience, in common 
experience.” 

Punctuate after iti which closes the question introduced 
in Pftto t yacastdmi abhi-ni-vti 11 to stick to a partisan view 
(in the teeth of contrary evidence)/' I take bala ha as 
sandhi for bait ha, the meaning being that the objector 

takes the view that something limited (the boy) is really 
unlimited (mature adult). 

siddhasadhana, one of the defects of an argumentation by 
which proof is sought of that which is already proved or 
established. Space {dkaia) is, by definition, unlimited 
and cannot illustrate the thesis that something finite can 
be infinite. 


vibku in the sense of " omnipresent, infinite.” 

namely, the Fa flea ratra postulation that such (antric 
ceremonies as consecration (diksa) t etc. are means leading 
to the summum bonum. 


In the standard inference: the mountain has fire, because 
it has smoke, as in the case of the kitchen. 
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IK Yamuna throughout treats Sstvata and Bhagavata as 
synonymous. 

12, pauruftja and apaurufeya; the latter has in the sequel been 
rendered with “preterpersonal/* Person here does not 
mean only “ human person 1 * but “any being endowed 
with personal features, including God. 11 

13, “Eternal Scripture” (dgama) is preter-personaJ scripture, 
since any verbal statement originating from a person is 
cotemporal with that person, and the purvepakfin does not 
admit the existence of an eternal personal deity, 

14. artkdpatti, throughout translated “circumstantial-impli¬ 
cation". It is a kind of inference by which is established 
something that must be established, yet is not established 
by another means of knowledge; for example; “Deva- 
datta, who is well-fed, does not eat by day :** since he 
cannot be well-fed without eating at all, it is deduced, by 
circumstantial implication, that he eats by night, 

15. namely, the relation of being a means to a certain end, 

16, KMS 1.3.2 dpi vd kartfsamdnydt pramdttam ammdnam sydt 

“xffrf/f is authoritative, because both smfli and Veda have 

the same agent performing its mandates,* 1 

17. The morning and evening oblations, the New and Full 
Moon oblations, and the soma sacrifice, examples respect¬ 
ively of mtja (daily recurring), nmmittika (occasional) 
and kamya (desidcrative) rites, 

16. astakd is the name of the 6th day after Full Moon in the 
winter and iiUra months, on which an oblation is per¬ 
formed for the deceased (Manu 4,119; 150). 

19 . the crepuscular observances. 

20. the point is taken up in detail infra §§ 119 ff. 

21. respectively yoga* whereby the component parts of the 
word are given their own meaning ; and rudhi t the total 
meaning of a word that has become conventional and 

does not necessarily correspond to the meanings of its 
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component .parts, Rathakara means by joga “chariot- 

maker, cartwright," by tiidhi a caste which is not at all 
characterized by this profession, 

22, adhjajanasiddhabuddhjrangatvabhatigtndpi* Such a “connota¬ 
tion" is, for example, that the rathakdra in the literal sense 
of cartwright is disqualified for Vcdic ritual, because a 
cartwright is a jQdra; on this point sec infra, 

23. upanqyarta t which is the first step to his acquisition of 
Vcdic knowledge. 

24. Manu 10.23, 

25, the term "by royal decree" shows that it is a fasti profes¬ 
sion, Quotation not identified 

2G. not found in Aujanasaimfti fAAS 40). 

27, unidentified. 

20* unidentified. 

20. Manu 10,40. 

This point is detailed upon infra 134 (T 

30* unidentified, 

31. unidentified. 

32* not in Devalasmftl. 

33* unidentified. 

34, not in AtrUmfli ; Avllula is unknown to me f katpa* 
devalaka can be explained as a professional kalpa priest, 
kalpa either in the itnse of ( ,4 unorthodot) ritual," or 
•astrological mansion*; gacubhogadevalaka it likewise 
obscure, bnt probably referi to unorthodox prieat engagi-d 
in gaga worship. 
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37* namely, dik?a, 

38. namely, the four Vedas, six Vedangas, the Furapas, 
MJmSrpjfi, Ny3ya and Dharma&stra, 

39. BrSi 2*2.42. 

40. A NaiySyika. Traditionally, Nyaya does not accept the 

Mlm3rps! view that the Vedas have not originated from 
a person. 

41* The argument is thus; The Veda is «f personal origin, 
because it is language ; language is invariably found to 
originate from persons. The NaiySyika compares the 
Mlrnaipsaka 1 * view in the terms of this argument with the 
standard inference: the mountain has fire, because it has 
smoke. 

42. avaiara ''descent, emergence/* The meaningisas follows: 
Dharma is by definition that action which leads to a 
certain end by suprasensible law. Since the process (the 
meanj^end relation) is suprasensible, there can be no 
other authority for it than Scriptural authority. 

43. This envisages the world as the sum total of the fruits 
{phala} brought about by observance or non-observance 
of dharma, which is thus instrumental to world creation. 

44. cf. Udayana, KusumSfijali 4-K 

45. Since they arc products, they have been produced by a 
person (God) who knew the means by which to produce 
them (dharma and adharma). 

46. This is the Mtmafpsa view which holds that the dharma 
and adharma as instruments in creation are always the 
dharma and adharma of a particular intelligent being 
whose body is itself the product of dharma a/td sdhsrats 
and can therefore never, however intelligent he may be, 
control them. The Mfmatnsaka admits that the universe , 
being made up of parts, is subject to origination and 
destruction, but never at one time, since all entities 
presuppose former acts that have brought them about. 
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The law of dharma and adharma necessarily operates 
eternally. No agency is possible which can intervene in 
this eternal operation from act to act, by either beginning 
or ending the universe. On this cf. Prakarapapaftcita, 
p. 137 ff. for the PrEbhakara view, and §Iokav3rttika, 
Sambandhakscpaparihara 47-116 for the Bhafta view, 

47. lit. “that which is unprecedented, not known before, sc, 
by other means of knowledge in MimarpsS if describes 
especially that suprasenstble power inherent in the act 
which makes it produce its result. 

48. The argument is that one cannot know that the act will 
indeed produce an effect until this effect has materialized; 
thus the act's power— apurva —cannot he known before¬ 
hand as the instrument of effectuation. By the 
Naiyayika's definition only one who knows what instru¬ 
ments are effective in production can actually produce, 

49. unidentified. 

£0. mantra and arthavada: the terms indicate that the 
Naiyayika continues to address the Mlmamsaka, for these 
or course arc MimamsI terms, mantra being the Vcdic 
formula used at the ritual, arthavada the descriptive, non- 
inju active passages of Brahmapa and later Vedic texts. 

51. RV. 10.90. 14. 

52. Yamuna concurs in the Mimamsaka’s refutation of the 
Naiyayika's views, to the extent that he too rejects that 
the existence of God can be proved by reason; but he 
will counter the Mima ms a assertion that God cannot be 
proved at all, that in fact there is neither room nor pur¬ 
pose for a God in the universe. For Yamuna, God has all 
the characteristics He has for the Naiyiyika, but he 
proves them from Scripture, not reason. 

53. That which makes the Veda authoritative, he,, a means of 
valid knowledge, is just this that it communicates 
knowledge of apSrva facts, c.g., that a soma sacrifice is a 
means of attaining heaven, i.e,, generally matters pertain¬ 
ing to dharma. 
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54. t fie individual soul. 

*55. supra note. 

56. Since the apdrea power is juprasensible, it can never be 
perceived * and (lie assumption of a God who ^supervises* 
and controls this power because he perceives it is absurd. 

57. read net labkjrate *virodht* pi; the meaning is this: when 
a certain fact (the ctcrnality of pots) cannot be proved by 
a ground (recollection) because this ground contains a 
contradiction (it is recollected that pots having existed 
cease to exist),this docs not prove that the same ground 
(recollection) cannot prove the ettrnality of earth, 
mountains, etc,, when there is no contradiction contained 
in it (nobody has recollection of a vanishing mountain). 

53. adMharanasiddhdnia is a conclusion which, as soon as one 

thing Is established (e.g., that there is a world creator), 

establishes another topic discussed (e.g., omniscience). 

On this question, cf. Tarkabh3?a 43. 

■ 

59. It is the contention of MlroSrps3 that words and their 
capacity of conveying meaning are eternal. 

60. Sequence, of course, supposes priority and posteriority of 
the entities in sequence, while eternals are co-eternah 

61. kramdvdntarajdti ; the difference resides in the crcatedness 
of the FaflcarStra and the uncreatedness of the Veda, 

which introduces a difference of degree between the word 
sequences of both corpora of verbal statements. 

62. This is Yamuna’s objection, which states the extent to 
which he concurs in the preceding Mltnaipsa argument 
against Nyaya. 

63. This starts the discussion of the PrSbhSkara theory on the 
limitations of the validity of verbal statements. First 
general Mimaipsa views on the subject are discussed. 

64. The validity of iabda lies in its communicating contents 
that cannot be known through other means of knowledge. 

What I translate as Tacts* are more literally “established 
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entities,” established, that is, by other means of 
knowledge than Jabda, A scriptural statement of the 
kind ‘‘grass is green*' is not strictly valid in the sense 
that, in order to know that grass is green, we need a 
scriptural statement to that effect. Another proving 
factor, e.g«, the means of knowledge Perception, may turn 
up conceivably and thus make the scriptural statement 
superfluous; or we may find that grass is not invariably 
green, hut changes its colour, which would reverse the 
scriptural statement. Scriptural validity, i.e., Scripture's 
being a means of knowledge, is to the Frabhakara 
Mlmamsaka, its being the sole means of knowing a parti¬ 
cular thing. To the Prabhakara this validity is ideal in 
the case of injunctions concerning actions which, supra- 
sensibly, lead to a certain desired end. 

65. The injunction concerning the ddana oblation includes an 
injunction concerning the preparation of the edana and 
the fetching of firewood for the cooking. Since experience 
shows that for a cooking fire one needs firewood, this 
karya is not strictly known on scriptural authority. 

66. This objection ignores the priorities among pramapas, or 
means of knowledge; for the Prabhakara, Perception, etc, 
arc prior to, take precedence of, Scripture in case of 
perceptible, etc. contents. Generally Perception is prior 
to Inference. To Yamuna, therefore, no priority of 
Perception to Scripture is given, which is expected since 
in his view Scripture may also be an account of (God’s) 
Perception, as in the case of Paficaratra. 

*67. This sums up the conclusion of the refutations of both 
the Naiyayika’s and Mimamsaka’s views: the defects 
consequent upon the Nyaya proofs of God are avoided on 
the basis of scriptural examination, since Scripture can 
indeed validly pronounce on God. 

68. The Prabhakaras, who are notorious for the gattrava 
‘complicatedness* of their argumentations. 
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69. “Denotation, denoting power, denolatlveness” in the 
following PrabhSkara discussions have to be understood 
as the power of verbal statements to provide unprece¬ 
dented and non-superftuous knowledge concerning their 
contents# In the Pr5bh5kara view, a verbal statement by 
itself is denotative only in injunctive forms, while 
substantive statements have denotation either through 
contextual connection with injunctive statements, or 
(but this is not strictly “true” denotation) through repet¬ 
ition of otherwise knowable facts. This view, which has 
obviously been developed for scriptural statements in the 

first place, is thereupon extended to ordinary language as 
well, and is thus expressed in the following theory about 
learning language which is here understood. A child 
learns what certain sentences ‘'mean* by observing the 
action which his elders take upon hearing these sentences. 
When he knows no language meaning ( vyutpatti ), he may 

acquire knowledge by first hearing one adult tell another 
to “get the cow/* and subsequently observing that the 
other is getting the cow: by associating the two events 
he knows that an order to get the cow was the content of 
the first adult *5 statement “get the cow/* A remark 
without consequent action (e.g., ** ft is hot today/*) can¬ 
not convey any such knowledge to one who does not know 
language. The process of the child knowing the sentence 
meaning is here described as artkafiaUi “reasoning by 
circumstantial implication /* since there is no other 
ground for the second man’s getting the cow, it must 
have been the first man’s statement, 

70. Thus Salikanatha, Prakara^apahcika, p, 182: niyojyaft 
sarvakarye jaft suakiyatvena budhyals, 

71. That is to say that the denotativeness of the words 
composing the statement is dependent upon the injunctive 
denotation of the statement as a whole. 

72. The linadi verbal terminations of Sanskrit to which in 

English correspond verbs compounded with auxiliaries 
like “should, must, to be to, ought to.” 
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73. For example, a sentence: 11 He desires to go to heaven,** 
which has the verb in the indicative, followed by a state* 
merit 11 he should sacrifice with a soma sacrifice,** where 
the verb is injunctive, is truly denotative in spite of its 
indicative form, since it is obviously subordinated to the 
injunctive sentence, to which it describes the performer’s 
qualification: only one who desires to go to heaven has 

title to, is qualified for, the performance of a soma 
sacrifice. 

74. This is an example like **it is hot today ; M the young 
father’s happy countenance is not considered an action, 

75* E.g., the sentence ” he who desires to go to heaven offers 
the soma sacrifice, 11 is an injunctive statement in indicat¬ 
ive form. 

76* This is the Prabhakara view of the denotativeness of 
single words, summarized in the formula anvitabhidhanQ) 
which is short for karyanvitabhidhana "denotation of words 
syntactically connected in an injunctive sentence. 4 * 

77. This point will be taken up and confirmed infra §G4. 

78. E.g., a statement "there are fruits on the river bank** 
does not by itself, self-sufficiently, create in the hearer 
the knowledge that there are fruits on the river bank; 
the means of knowledge here really ia inference, since the 
hearer must infer that the speaker knows what he is 
talking about, that he knows that fruit means ’fruit’, 
river bank ‘river bank/ etc. 

79. This is again the Priibhakara view. The Bhaffa view is 

somewhat different; according to the latter the ttpani^ads 
are artkavadas (subsidiary substantive statements laudatory 
of elements of injunctions) to the eternality of the 
performer's personality (dfcncm), which etcrnality is pre¬ 
supposed by the efficacy of the injunction: e.g., the 
injunction “ he who desires heaven must offer with the 
soma sacrifice" supposes the immortality of the 
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80. Ch Up. 1.5,1. 

81. In this the Pr3bhakara concurs with the Bhatta. Injunc¬ 
tions without time of fruition specified are not guaranteed 
to bring about the desired effect during the present 
lifetime of the performer. 

82. I read at a evarthuvadanam. 

83. On this point see RMS 1.2.1, with Sahara *s bha$ya, 

84. On the Rhat^a view of omniscience, cf. Rumania, Samb. 

47-59; 114-116. 

85. i.e, the appropriateness or propriety of a word in 
collocation with other words; in the sentence "his 
mother is barren," 'barren' is obviously inappropriate. 

86 . The identification is considered an arthavada, l.c., lauda¬ 
tory of the sacrificial pole 

87. The relation between God and the texts has to b? proved. 

I read j adi ca for apt ca . 

88 . unidentified, 

89. RV. 10.90 14 

90. 

91. Mahanar Up 11.12. 

92. Ka*h Up. 3.9. 

93. Svet Up, 6.9. 

94. Visnu Fur, KL3L 

95. Nnt in Manusmj'ti; reference perhaps to Mann 1.9—10? 

96. I read tathapi . 

97. Mupd Up, 1,1,9. 

98. 6vet Up, 6,7, 

99. un identi Tied. 

100 . supra §12. 

101 . supra §11, 

102. Rumania, ^lokavlrltika 2.I14« 

103. BA Up* 4.5.14, 
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1W Ch Up. 6.11.3. 

105. Ch Up. 6.2.1. 

106. Ch Up. 6.2.3. 

107. T«ht Up. 3.1.1. 

The wliolc sentence includes tena jivar.li, on which the 
present exegesis of bhfita is based. 

108. Eh G. 18.61. 

109. namely, that they are born ( jatani) and die {ptayanli). 

110. Svet Up. 4.5. 

111. BhG. 13.19. 

112. KathUp. 2.18. 

113. KajhUp.2.17. 

114. sc. of knowledge. 

115. here used as synonymous with PaSupata. 

116. 1 read ritj/a. 

117. pratijtiarthah, the object or content oi the pratijUa, which 

is the first step of the fivc-membered syllogism, e,g tJ *«the 

mountain has fire” {parvatasyagnimattvam)* It does not 

therefore coincide with the Subject. In- the proposition 

both S and P must be siddha, established as existing 

somewhere; a non-thing like a hare’s horn can be neither 
S nor P. 

1 IS. this •‘non-apprehension of tvhat should be there (yoganupa - 
lambka) is the criterion by which we know the absence of 
a thing. Here it is the absence of truth in Paftcaratra 
that needs be proved by yogampalambha, if the objector's 
contention that Pancaratra is invalid-through-reversion 

be correct. 

119- I have difficulty in understanding the argument unless 
I assume an illogicality. By stating as his ground “since 
in agama we have its meaning exactly conveyed as it is” 
the objector not only agrees with the preceding argu¬ 
mentation that on inferential grounds Paficaratra is not 
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invalid^ but even goes so far as accepting that it is valid 
in other words, confuse non-invalidity with validity* 

Then, because of this validity [svdrthasya tathalvava- 
bodhanai), there arises a conflict with a deviating state¬ 
ment of the Veda which has its own validity; since only 
one can be true, it follows that when Paficaratra is true 
by inference, it is untrue by Veda* But I don*t see how 
the objector can reasonably infer the validity of Pafica¬ 
ratra, since its meaning or content is admittedly 
suprasensible. Yamuna himself has no t argued that 
Inference proves the validity, but that Inference cannot 
disprove the correctness of the thesis. 

120 * a hitvantaram constitutes on the part of the debater a con¬ 
fession of importance since the ground which he gave 
does not hold and he has to produce a different ground* 
By the rules of debate this means a defeat.' 

121. infra §§ 76 f. 

122* The founder of the school of logic. 

123* The Vedie injunction na himsydi sarvabhutdni ^one should 
not injure any being** raises the question of the validity 

of injunctions which do require injury to beings. But 
this is a secondary question which does not affect the 
validity of the Veda as a whole. Similarly, the thesis 
** Paficaratra is valid** is not disproved by the possible 
mention in the valid Veda of something that conflicts 
with something in Paficaratra. So far the argument is 
not for validity blit against invalidity. 

124. Since pats arc knowablc, the ground would also apply to 

prove the eternality of pots and all things that are 
knowable, 

125. Since only earth (as an clement) possesses smell, this 
ground has no general applicability. 

126. Like the ground "because it is knowable** which applies 
to things regardless of whether they are eternal or not. 
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127. Obviously, if the ground were not known, it could not be 
stated, 

128. This objection seems to speak to the summary denial that 
the ground is unestablishcd through reversion. 

129. Be it repeated that the validity, authoritativeness, etc, of 
Verbal Statements (i.e , fabdapramartja) is founded on the 
basic assumption that statements truly and accurately 
communicate their things-meant (arjAtf), that a word 
accurately conveys its meaning. Among these things- 
meant Yamuna includes facts as well as karjas, hence the 
following debate with the Prabhakara. 

130. supra §37. 

131. Yamuna here takes up the Prabhakara’s theory that a 
child learns the meaning of language through the action 
his elders take on hearing a statement, so that the 
denotativeness of language is defined by its injunctive- 
ness. He uses the Prabhakara’s example of the factual 
statement: “A child is born to you.” A child who does 
not know language has no way of understanding the 
meaning of this statement because the young father’s 
happiness conveys nothing specific But, asks YSmuna, 
suppose the same child has witnessed his father reception 
of the cheering news and the subsequent preparations for 
a birth ceremony. Since one follows immediately upon 
the other, the child associates one with the other and can 
thus understand the meaning of the statement, though the 
statement itself was no injunction, but a communication 
of an established fact. 

132. Then, one may suppose, the child would not so readily 
associate the birth ceremony with the previous conj- 
mueniation. 

133. supra § 36. 

134. The things-meant or denoted by the word. 

135. Yamuna’s argument is that the injunctive, etc. termina¬ 
tions of the verb denote the injunction as their thing- 
meant {padartha)i but what makes this injunction 
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‘meaningful* is not that it is an injunction, but that it is 
connected with someone who is qualified to accept the 
injunction, e.g., in the injunction svnrgakam yejtia. The 
injunctive jfajita has no meaning or purpose unless there 
is a *'desire for heaven/* the meaning of the injunction 
thus is connected with the consequence of this desire of 
heaven, namely, that somebody who has this desire is 
prepared to do something about it* 

136, ardhajaratl Is a half-old woman; the ardhajaraityanyaya is 
used to indicate that the opponent wants to have it both 
ways and that consequently his argument,"like a half-old 
and half-young woman, is useless either way. 

137, Misra*s text here has jwdy api pravrUyanupapattisamadhi- 

gamanlyctva iabdalaktis “the denoting power of language 
is to be known only through the impossibility of 
operation/* which makes no sense. The reading must be 
corrupt, in anupapatti we may find a corruption of 
vyutpatti, in pravrtti perhaps a corruption of kdrydrth* or 
kdrydrlha —. I read conjecturally kdryarlhe vyuipaitu 

samadhtgamaniyah'a, which gives the required sense. 

138, This holds far those statements which are not verifiable 
by other means of knowledge, for if they are verifiable, 
they arc no xncans of knowledge in their own right. 

139, read na hi kriyakarye vyuipannah sthdyi kdryam* 

140, ithdyi ; the Prabhakara view is that the karya has a lasting 
efficacy beyond the inevitably transient action it involves; 
for the kdrya must remain in order to effect the fruit of 
the action at any time after the completion of the action* 

141, Yamuna objects that we cannot have two altogether 
different denoting powers - in }&ng&ugc 9 one to convey j> 
transitory thing, another to convey a non-transitory 
thing. The only possible explanation is that of fakfend 
“figurative usage, 1 * which remains related to the mukhjd 
vrttih “principal usage* 11 But he will deny the entire 

construction (67J. 
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142. This is the PrabMkara view, which holds that in the 
injunction niyoga jvargakdmo yajtia the sddhya (object to 
be realized) is not irargc, but the entire ntjroja {cf. 
Prakaranapaficika, p. 190}, so that the statement of the 
injunction would become the means ( sadhana ) to realize 
that sadhya, sc. the injunction. 

143. Cf. Prakaranapaficika p. 182. 

144. Nothing can become a fact ( siddha ) as long as it is still to 
be made a fact (radkya) by a ^actualizing 1 means 

(j adharta ); thus as long as if is related with such a means 

it cannot be a fact. 

145. This is the principle of tkavdkyaid: a statement can 
contain only one injunction, otherwise there is vakyabhiiax 
what should be one sentence is split up into two. 

146. Quotations nui identified; but for the argument, see 
Prakarapapaftcika, p 183 IT 

147. No specific fruits are attached to nttya rites. 

148. mdhatmya, which corresponds to prddhdnya^ pradkdnaid 

149. BA Up. 5.6.1. 

150. Not to be found in the major Upanisfids. 

151. supra §35. 

152. supra §42. 

153. read ity asat for itiyat. 

154. £vet Up. 3.19. 

155 r Svet Up. 6.8. 

156. cf supra note* 

157. supra note 86. 

158. supra § 36. 

159. This must refer to the Sruti sa yt> ha tai tat par am veda 
'brahma veda brahma bhavati (quoted Ramanuja, Vedartha- 

* sarpgraha, 91), which I have been unable to locate. 

160. Taitt Up. 2*1*1* brahmttvid apnoli par am* 
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161. This must refer to Taitt Up. 2.1.1 soT/tufe safvdn human 
sake, brehmam sipaicitS t but sa sdmagah is obscure, unless 
one may regard it as a corruption of vipatcitd. 

162. Partial quotations from Taitt Up. 2.1.1, Muqd Up. and 
an unidentified source. 

162a, Nfsiinhapurvatapanl Up. 2.4 (which reads pur as tad for 
parastad) and Svet Up, 3.9. 

163. not identified. 

164. not identified. 

165. Could this refer to Varaha Purina? Of. infra* 

166. Vi 5 $u Pur., 1.1.31. 

167. Not in Manusmrti. 

168. A little known Vedic branch (if it was a Vedic tradition), 
from which certain Vaisriava sects derive their authority; 
cf. infra §138* 

169. These quotations could not be identified. 

170. B^Up 4.1*5. 

171. Vispu Pur, 6,4.40* 

172. cf. Varaha Pur., 72.4, which reads padyats in b. 

173. cf. Varaha Pur* 70 26 na tasmdt parato deoa bhavita na 
bhamsyatl. It is clear from several quotations from this 
Furafla that Yamuna's text had different readings, not all 
of them better. 

174. Matsya Pur, 290.15. 

175* The Linga, Vayu and Bhavisyat quotations could not be 
verified. 

176. Title of one of Yamuna’s treatises. 

177. read sa hi sahajasamutdanasdk^tkriadiksSrddhamdi dharm oh, 

178. External signs worn by Saiva sectarians. 

179. Svet Up, 3*8. 

180. “The Doctrine of the Five Chapters.” 

181. The highest material evolute; the tilcka is out of order* 
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182* The text reads gvtfhacdramukhasmajancbhasttavdsanah parch % 
which is a corruption; I read, wholly conjecturally 

gudhdcabhasm as nan atayanddi kriyjp a rah. 

183. The ttxi reads yogiy dtetrttrum ucjate hjdi dhiydm omtoTC- 
pUrvatp tatha t and seems out of order. The sense is clear 
however. 

184. corresponds to Varaha Purina, 70.36 team ca tudra maha- 

bdho mohaidslrdni kdraya t alpdyasam dariayitvd makaydiu 

maktivaraft. 

185. cf. Varaha Pur., 70.41, which in cd reads nayaslddkdnia* 

samjnabhir may a ids train iu, darixiam. 

186. cf. Varaha Pur. t 70.38, which reads in cd idsirejvabhitaio 
loho bdhulyena bhaved at ah. 

187- nearest is Varaha Pur., 70.42, tada pdsupatam idstretp jay ate 

vedaiamjnitarn . 

188. cf. Varaha Pur., 70.21, yad vtdabdhyant karma sydcchdstram 

udditya say ale \ tad raitdram its ctkhydlam tan Tieslam gadttam 
rtfndm. 

189. cf. Varaha Pur., 70.40, mdm etsnor vyatiriktam ye brahmanai 
ca dvijottama 1 bhajante pdpakarmdnas teyaati narakam narah, 

190. not identified. 

191. tczdyesdm for t$am. 

192. not identified. 

193. supra §52. 

194. TaittUp, 2.8.1- 

195. supra § 12. 

196. Aitareya Br. 

197. Manusmrti, 4.124. 

J99* Mahsbhdr&t a J~2fi5 £ 

199. supra § 17 

200. supra § 17 

201. agnavai$nava, name of a sacrificial cate offered at the 
dikganiyesti, 


IS 
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202. supra § 17. 

203. The author of the Brahmasutras is identified with Vyasa 
Dvaipayana, composer of the Mahabharata 

204. Mahabharata, 12 340 (129,76) ff. 

205. Mahabharata, 6.66 (3012), 

2G6, Mahabharata not identified. 

207. Mahabharata not identified. 

208. BrS , 2.2.42. 

209. ‘Divisions* of the Supreme God as Vasudeva, Samkarsapa, 
Pradymnna and Aniruddha, 

210. tanm&tras here in the sense of the “higher evolutes,” 

211. tqyena jio&n visasarja bhiimydm, MahanarUp., 1*4. 

212. BrS, 2,3*16 (17). Translation; “A word descriptive of 
moving or unmoving beings, has not a secondary meaning 
[in referring to Brahman], because such a being's 
existence depends on Brahman’s existence.” 

213. BrS.* 2,3.17 (18), Translation : “The atman is not born 
because there is no Sruti to that effect, and because of 
its eternality, which is proved by the grutis.” 

214. BrS., 2.2.43, 

215. Mupd Up., 2,1.3. 

216. BrS., 2,2.44. 

217. BrS., 2,2.45. 

218. In BrS*, 2,2. 

219. asamanjasya, taken from BrS., 2.2,37* 

220. supra §§96, 97. 

221. i.e., as a tatpuru$a compound “the beginning (source) of 
(valid.) knowledge;” c ijnanddibhtlve "since He (God) is a 
source of valid knowledge.*' 

222. cf, supra § 18. 

223. karmant lyut Pacini. 

224. not identified. 
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225, in order to understand any statement, one must first 
know the meaning of the words that compose it; this may 
be called dependence, so that to this extent any statement 
is dependent for its informativeness on other and prior 
knowledge; but this must also apply to Vedic statements. 

226* If the cause (here: God) is above suspicion, the statement 
will be accurate. 

227* gunatah pramanyasy ayuktatzad cnabhjupag/tmac; my under* 
standing is that a statement has its validity by itself, and 
no secondary validity in the sense that its content must 
first be validated by some other means. The validity 
itself must be proved (namely by the character of the 
personal author or by its preterpersonal origin), but once 
proved, the statement itself is valid. 

223. Vaisnava rite observed five times a day: paticakalihc . 

229. Slokavarttika, 2.6 7 ab* 

230. ib. 2. 67 cd. 

231. not identified. i 

232. this speaks to 103, that the independent cognition cancels 
the dependent cognition, if there is conflict between 
them. Yamuna makes the point that this is not 
invariably true; that neither dependence nor independ¬ 
ence is a cause of invalidation, sBpek^nirapdfutve is a 
dual and requires the correction of karartam into karane , 
If my understanding of the text is correct* 

233. namely, because it requires another cognition in order to 
be denied. 

234. namely, in the example of the burning lamp: is it the 
same flame that burns at six o'clock and at seven o'clock? 
We don’t see the flame change or be succeeded by another 
flame. Only inference shows that since there Is a differ¬ 
ent amount of oil in the lamp at different times, it is 
different oil that is burning as a flame, so that the flame 
is really different. The sense perception is of the varying 
amounts of oil. 
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235. The Naiyayikas. < * 

236. Since Brahma is the creator of the world, he can know 
whether'there were Vedas or not before creation; by 
taking away Brahma’s memory, God in His omnipotence 
could start the myth of the prctcrpersonal origin of the 

Veda, * 

237. not identified. 

238. not identified. 

239. Sabarabhasya and KMS. 

240. supra §17; vtdabahyagrhitatrat , I have rendered grhito 
by ‘accepted* to cover approximately the variety of 
meanings that Yamuna detects in the word. 

241. Mamjsmfti, 8.107. 

242. People who do prohibited acts follow Vedic expiations; 
but if acceptance by people who commit forbidden acts is 
sufficient to deny the validity of what they accept, this 
means that the validity of the Veda would he denied. 

243* Manusmrti. 

244. supra § 17: this Buddhist injunction is outside the Veda 
in one sense. 

245. For the observance of a prohibition is as much a ritual 
action as the observance of an injunction. 

246, supra § 14, 

247, supra § 16. 

248 supra §59. 

249. Quotations not identified; the groups enumerated are 
40dras, and yet by Vedic injunction have to observe, i»e., 
to accept, the few Vedic injunctions addfi Med to them 
Do they by their acceptance invalidate these /njtfrtrfioiif? 

250. not identified. 

25), read deiakJlajajpithJnidfiL 

252. not identified. 

253. supra § 15, 
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254. i.C', is the same name used for several groups or only one? 

255. The argument is: if S is P, then P is not therefore S. 
The example is *parvato *gnim3n dhumavattvdt* if we 
interchange S and P, we get parvato dhutnavan agni* 
mattvSt, but this is not true t for though there is no 
firelcss smoke, there is smokeless lire* Similarly here: 
the fifth may be a sStvata or a vai£ya vratya, but being 
the fifth does not make the sitvata a vailya vrfitya. 

256* In the Manu quotation supra $ 15. 

257. explained below, $130. 

258* Hari has apparently a meaning ‘Hon.* Or did Yamuna 
think of Npiipha ? 

259. gauh can mean *cow' and 'word/ 

260* supra § 15* 

261. taddhita suffix, cf. Piinipu 

262. ‘conventionally* the two words are synonymous, ‘etymo¬ 
logically* they have different meanings. 

263. Papini. 

264. quoted supra. 

265. supra note* 

266. supra § 15. 

267. not identified. 

268. For the word means etymologically “maker of chariots, 
carts.** 

269. not identified. 

270. By refusing to accept a rudhi meaning the authority of 
the Vedic statements concerning all the features or the 
sacrifice made by the now disqualified chariot-maker 
would be lost, and the authority of the statement that caste 
names may designate more than one caste would also be 

lost. 

271. cf- Amarakosa, 10.4. 

272. not verified. 
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273. 

274. 

275. 

276. 

277. 

278. 

279. 

280. 
281. 
282. 

283. 

284. 

285. 

286. 


287. 


288. 

289. 

290. 

291. 

292. 

293. 

294. 

295. 


which is the prerogative only of the three varpas. 

KMS. 
supra § 15. 

not identified, 
not identified, 
supra § 16, 

cf. Manu, 11.40. 

AitBr.j 3.46. 

not identified, 
supra § 16. 

This and the following quotations could not be 

identified. 

supra § 16. 

a Brahman erudite in the Veda and following its 
observances. 

If he does not believe that God is present in the effigie, 
the offerings are obviously not used and cannot be 
characterized as left-overs. The priest’s avoidance of 
them would simply amount to sinful waste. 

He must make his prohibition specific, in ortJc ^ not to 
prohibit the priest from using food that'» otherwise 
wasted. But he cannot determine the specification on h 

own terms. 

used flowers and used food offerings, 
without divine utilisation. , 

The paficagavya is a substance in which the 5 produc s 
of the cow are mingled, 
one nldika is a half muhurta. 
cabe used at Vedic offerings. 

namely, in the above statement on the 10 nldikis. 
ViSvaksena, to whom pOja is performed after the main 

pujl* 

as quoted supra § 16. 
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295* Mahlbhlrata quotations not verifiable* 

297. The ritual taking of food is considered a performance of 
the prapSgnihotra. 

298. The hotar is the principal reciting priest at the soma 
sacrifice, the adhvaryu the main executive 

299. supra $ 17. 

300. namely, at the upanayana ceremony- 

301. aindragneya, name of a srauta ritual. 

302. Name of a work of Yamuna. 

303. Predecessor of Yamuna at Sriranga. 

304. N3t ham uni compitrd the sayings of the Vaispava saints, 

the Alvars. 
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